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CONVENTION NEWS 


THE STORY OF THE TORONTO 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR WILL 

BE TOLD IN WORDS AND PICTURES 
IN THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF THE 
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Labor Unity Now 


From labor’s standpoint, labor un- 
ity—genuine organic unity—is abso- 
lutely essential today; and it is essen- 
tial also looking ahead to the period 
of economic dislocation which will un- 
doubtedly come after the war. But 
labor unity today is 
a subject that is of 
vital concern not 
only to the millions 
of wage-earners in 
the American Fed- 
eration of Labor 
and in the C. I. O. 
but to everyone in 
our nation. For 
America today is 
fighting for her very life. She needs 
every assistance which it is possible to 
give her. What other segments of our 
population can do for our country in 
this direction is for them to determine, 
but for American labor there is no 
one patriotic contribution that would 
surpass or even equal the prompt re- 
establishment of a single, unified labor 
movement. 

We of the American Federation of 
Labor earnestly want to make this great 
contribution. We most sincerely desire 
to give the nation the action which 
it demands and which, in time of war, 
it has every right to insist upon. 

In 1937 and again in 1939 peace con- 
ferences were unsuccessful. They 
failed because the then head of the 
C. I. O. wanted them to fail. The fail- 
ure of peace efforts on those two occa- 
sions was serious indeed, but America 
was not at war then. Today America 
is at war. Today the negotiations must 
succeed. Our country asks it. 

The American Federation of Labor 
committee will go into the peace con- 
ference eager to do everything humanly 
possible to answer our nation’s plea 
for action. The American Federation 
of Labor has always wanted unity in 
American labor. For the good of 
America we want unity today even 
more than in the past. George Meany. 
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ITH the war overshadowing all other issues, the sixty- 
second annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor is now in session at Toronto. 

Some six hundred delegates from all parts of the United 
States and Canada are taking part in the proceedings cf the 
historic congress of labor, the first to be held while America 
is at war since the Buffalo and St. Paul conventions of 1917 
and 1918, respectively. It is the first A. F. of L. convention 
on Canadian soil since 1931. 

The conclave, which is being ‘held in Toronto’s famous 
Royal York Hotel, got under way Monday morning, October 5. 
As the first week wore on, every indication was that this would 
be one of the most significant conventions in the annals of 
American labor. 

With a vast amount of business vitally affecting American 
wage-earners on the agenda, the meeting as in former years 
is slated to last two weeks. 

The convention opened with ceremonies of welcome ar- 
ranged by the local convention committee. Then President 
William Green delivered his keynote address, in which he said 
organized labor has given and will continue to give its best 
in order that the day of victory over the Axis may be speeded. 
The volume of applause was clear proof that Mr. Green was 
giving eloquent expression to the feelings of all patriotic 
American workers. 

During the first week of the convention the delegates 
listened to a long list of distinguished speakers. Those sched- 
uled to address the convention included Prime Minister W. L. 
Mackenzie King of Canada, Undersecretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins and the newly 
elected commander of the American Legien, Roane Waring. 

Meanwhile, the committees appointed on the opening day 
were busy, carefully studying the problems referred to them 
and drafting the reports that were slated for submission to the 
convention during the second week. 

The Executive Council’s report, distributed as the conven- 
tion opened, told the delegates that, for the duration, the labor 
movement must concentrate its resources and its energies upon 
war problems and war needs. 

“The months immediately ahead will bring sacrifices and 
burdens,” the Council declared, “but we must be prepared to 
go through, with determination and conviction. 

“The issues involved in this war are the very heart of 
democratic institutions and the democratic way of life. We 
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Toronto’s Royal York, convention scene 


call upon all wage-earners to prepare to stay in 
the battle till victory is won.” 

Observing that its report reflected the extent to 
which the American Federation of Labor has 
“converted to a war footing,” the Executive 
Council expressed the view that undertakings and 
objectives important for human welfare cannot be 
advanced when our national institutions them- 
selves are in peril. The Council accordingly rec- 
ommended that “only fundamentals should have 
consideration and action at the present time.” 

Secretary-Treasurer George Meany’s report re- 
vealed that the total paid membership as of August 
31 was 5,482,581. This compares with 4,569,056 
a year ago and 2,860,933 five years ago. His re- 
port also set forth that total receipts during the 
fiscal year were $2,309,181 and total expenses 
came to $2,049,160. 

The A. F. of L. convention was preceded by 
the conventions of three of the four Departments, 
the Building Trades, the Metal Trades and the 
Union Label Trades. Each of these pledged con- 
tinuance of all-out aid to the war effort. 

The Federation convention will come to a close 
with the election of officers for 1943 and the selec- 
tion of the next convention city. 
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RE THE workers engaged 

in war production receiving 
exorbitant wages? Are the in- 
comes derived from wages in- 
creasing out of proportion to 
other incomes? Are wages likely 
to throw our economy out of bal- 
ance? 

That all these things are hap- 
pening, or are likely to happen, 
has been the burden of argument 
and peroration in the editorial 
pages and columns of our press 
and in the reports of many com- 
mentators and speakers on the ra- 
dio. Most of this discussion has 
been based on the assumptions 
and evaluations of the commenta- 
tors and writers themselves. 
Most of it has been without ref- 
erence to the basic economic facts 
underlying our war economy. 

What are the facts with regard 
to the wartime income of the 
American people and the war- 
time wages of our workers? Total 
consumer income in 1941 amount- 
ed to about $97 million. Total con- 
sumer income for 1942 is estimated at 
over $115 million. Measured on a per 
capita basis of our civilian population, 
this means that our consumer income 
in 1941 was $725 per person, and in 
1942 it will average $885 per person. 

When we examine the distribution 
of this income in detail, we find that 
in this year 1942 the incomes of mil- 
lions of Americans were too small to 
provide them with food and other es- 
sentials to sustain their health and effi- 
ciency in the war effort. 

The most recent government figures 
on income distribution show that 5.7 
per cent of American households, or 
2,242,000 households, have incomes of 
less than $500 per year, averaging 
only $324. 

The lowest one-third of all house- 
holds have incomes of less than $1335 
per year. There are 14,200,000 house- 
holds in this group and their average 
income is only $837 per year. The 
lower two-thirds of all households re- 
ceive incomes of less than $2340. This 
means that the average income of two- 
thirds of all households is about $1315 
per year. 

How do these income groups share 
in the total income? The official esti- 
mates we have cited show that 5.7 per 
cent of us will receive only seven-tenths 
of one per cent of the total consumer 
income in 1942, The lowest one-third 
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William Green, like all labor leaders, knows 
that the average U. S. pay envelope is thin 


of us will receive only 10.7 per cent of 
the entire consumer income; and the 
lower two-thirds will receive only one- 
third of the total consumer income. 

At the other end of the scale is the 
highest one-third, which consists of 
14,200,000 households with incomes 
of $2340 and up. In this group the 
average income is $5186. The highest 
one-third will receive 66.3 per cent, or 
two-thirds of the income received by 
all consumers. 

Those with incomes of over $10,000 
will have average incomes of $24,470 
per year. There are 994,000 house- 
holds in this group. This income 
group, which comprises 2.3 per cent of 
all households, will receive 22 per cent 
of all consumer income. 

These figures speak for themselves. 
They go to the heart of the cost of 
living problem because they determine 
how much families and individuals are 
able to buy of the available essentials 
of living. These figures are especially 
important when we consider that low 
income families spend every cent of 
their income and sometimes spend 
more than their income for the essen- 
tial living expenses—food, shelter and 
clothing. Families with incomes of 
less than $1000 normally spend more 
than 40 per cent of their income on 
food alone. Those whose incomes are 
in higher brackets are likely to spend 
much less for the essentials of living. 








COLD FACTS ABOUT WAGES 


Families whose incomes range 
from $5000 to $10,000 per vear 
spend only 64 per cent for cur- 
rent consumption and those re- 
ceiving incomes of $20,000 or 
more spend only 35.1 per cent. 

Let us now consider wages 
paid to individuals. Most of us 
in America are wage-earners. To 
most of us wages or salaries re- 
ceived for work are the sole 
source of livelihood. The aver- 
age wage income of all wage- 
earners is not a high income. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1940, the 
average income from wages and 
salaries received in 1939 by wage 
and salary earners was $877. 

In many parts of the country, 
the average wage income of all 
classes of workers was even lower. 
In Georgia the average was $558, 
in Alabama $500 and in Missis- 
sippi it was $386. In terms of 
average weekly wage income this 
meant that in 1939 all wage work- 
ers throughout the country aver- 
aged only $16.87 per week and that in 
Mississippi their average wage income 
was only $7.32 per week. 

This figure does not include income 
other than wages, such as income from 
farming, business, dividends and in- 
terest. However, according to the 
census, wage workers relied almost en- 
tirely on wages for their living. Five- 
sixths of the wage workers who re- 
ceived additional income from sources 
other than wages had a supplementary 
income which amounted to less than 
96 cents per week, or less than $50 
per year. Only one-sixth of all wage- 
earners received more than that amount 
in addition to their wages. 

It is a common practice to refer to 
wages in manufacturing industries as 
if these wages represented wages and 
income levels of all American workers. 
As a matter of fact, less than one-third 
of all non-farm workers are employed 
in manufacturing. There are about 
13.5 million workers employed in man- 
ufacturing industries as compared with 
our total civilian work force, outside 
agriculture, of 42 million persons. The 


reason we hear more about wages of 


factory workers is that payroll report- 
ing in manufacturing industries is far 
more complete than in other branches 
of industry. 

Since the outbreak of the war the 
share of wages in the national income 
has increased substantially. This in- 
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crease, however, does not measure the 
increase in wage levels. It reflects 
primarily a great increase in employ- 
ment. It is mainly the result of our 
drive to mobilize manpower for maxi- 
mum production. 

In the last two years employment 
has been rapidly gaining. Many more 
workers are receiving wages than be- 
fore the war. In addition, work has 
become more intensive and hours of 
work have lengthened. A large num- 
ber of workers employed long hours 
receive more because of overtime work 
without any substantial change in their 
hourly wage rates. 

But, even so, the increases in the 
workers’ earnings have not been by 
any means excessive. Even in manu- 
facturing, where higher wage standards 
generally prevail, wage advances have 
been moderate. 

According to Department of Labor 
figures, at the beginning of 1942 half 
the workers employed in manufactur- 
ing received wages of less than $30 per 
week and 24 per cent were receiving 
less than $20 per week. Considering 
the Department of Labor figure of 
$30.27 per week to be the minimum 
“maintenance” budget for a family of 
four, it is significant that half the 
American factory workers earned less 
than enough to support with their 
wages a family of four at a bare sub- 
sistence level. 

Wages of workers in war industries 
were slightly higher. This was chiefly 
due to the proportionately greater num- 
ber of skilled workers employed in war 
manufacturing plants than in civilian 
production. A further reason for the 
difference was the greater amount of 





overtime paid for longer work sched- 
ules in war plants. Whereas half the 
workers in all manufacturing received 
less than $30 per week, half the workers 
in war plants received less than $37 
per week. Whereas in January, 1942, 
the average hourly earnings of all fac- 
tory workers were 76 cents per hour, 
in war industries they were 84 cents 
per hour. On the basis of these latest 
available figures for war industries, it 
is clear that in general the wages of 
war workers were not substantially 
higher than the wages prevailing in all 
manufacturing industries. 

During the first three war years, 
average hourly earnings, which include 
overtime, have risen substantially. But 
the purchasing power of these money 
earnings has been largely offset by 
rising prices. Between August, 1939, 
and July, 1942, average hourly earn- 
ings increased from 63.4 cents to 85 
cents per hour. But real wages, ad- 
justed for the rise in the cost of living, 
rose to only 72 cents, an increase of 
only 8.6 cents in the three-year period. 

The weekly earnings of factory 
workers averaged $24.52 in August, 
1939, and $38.52 in July, 1942. Here 
again the increase since August, 1939, 
reflected chiefly longer hours and the 
greatly increased burden of overtime 
work and here also the increases were 
largely offset by the increases in living 
costs. 

Wage rates are schedules of pay 
established in proportion to the skill 
and aptitude of a particular worker on 
his job. A wage rate reflects a stand- 
ard of compensation, but it is not a 
measure of pay received by the worker 
in terms of his performance and in 


terms of the stability of his job. Wage 
rates are not a measure of the worker’s 
income. Stability of employment, hours 
of work, the amount of overtime paid 
and a number of other factors modify 
the value of a particular wage standard 
as a measure of the worker’s income 
the year ‘round. 

For example, the average hourly 
earnings, which include wage rates 
plus overtime, of building and con- 
struction workers were about $1.16 
per hour in July, 1942. These hourly 
earnings are better than the average 
and it is common to consider building 
trades workers as workers whose wages 
are in the higher brackets. But are 
they? 

A junior stenographer employed by 
the government the year ‘round at 
$1440 per year averages 61 cents per 
hour, or $27.10 per week for a 44-hour 
week. It would appear that the build- 
ing worker’s hourly pay is almost twice 
as high. In reality, the young woman’s 
annual earnings are somewhat higher 
than the average annual earnings of 
building trades mechanics and laborers. 

The building workers’ jobs are sea- 
sonal. Even when construction is 
under way the work may often be in- 
terrupted by weather. A job seldom 
lasts more than a few weeks and there 
are spells of waiting and unemploy- 
ment in between. To earn enough to 
live on the whole year, building work- 
ers must travel at their own expense 
from one locality to another. In con- 
trast, even in industries in which 
hourly rates are below the average 
wage standard but where the work is 
steady, workers may often be found to 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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ADDRESS myself to the men and 

women of America in the hope that 
I may be able to throw some light on 
the conditions obtaining in England at 
this crucial hour between labor, capital 
and government. Some statements may 
seem to you—as they are to me—un- 
pleasant; they may be misinterpreted 
by the enemies of labor and by certain 
labor men; they may be challenged by 
extremists; but those statements are 
based on my observations and contacts. 

I was requested by the President of 
the United States to go to England, 
look into the labor problem and re- 
port back to the American people, 
especially to the workers. 

I was elected by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of La- 
bor to represent that organization and 
carry its message and greetings to the 
British Trades Union Congress at its 
meeting in Blackpool, England, which 
opened on Labor Day. 

I left the United States by air- 
plane on Saturday morning, August 22, 
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and arrived on the other 

side of the Atlantic on 

the following morning, 

changing planes within a 

couple of hours for Eng- 

land. I arrived in Lon- 

don at six o'clock Sun- 

day evening, August 23, 

and was met at the train 

by Ambassador Winant. 

In my hotel we went over 

the entire picture and he 

gave me intimate infor- 

mation relative to condi- 

tions obtaining. 

The next day I 

met with Ernest 

Bevin, Minister 

of Labor, in his 

offices. I have 

known Mr. Be- 

vin for twenty- 

five years, and I 

received from 

him much information as to the method 

of procedure and the conditions deal- 

ing with his position. I also met him 

on several occasions afterwards and 

he explained to me first how the cost 

of living was kept down in England, 

and I was astounded with the infor- 

mation that the cost of living—which 

is a serious menace confronting our 

people in America—had risen only one 

per cent over a period of thirteen 

months in England. Before definite 

action had been taken by the govern- 

ment, through the office of the Minister 

of Foods, the cost of living was run- 

ning away with them, as it has done 

in our country. It had increased over 

twelve per cent in the previous twelve 
months, 

The government has taken full con- 
trol of nearly all food products, and 
those food products are rationed scru- 
pulously to the masses of the people. 
I found that, in a restaurant which the 
workers would patronize, the food was 
as good as it was in the leading hotels, 


the difference being the price was much 
less. I repeat, food is very strictly 
rationed, but I was in England shortly 
after the ending of the last war and 
Mr. Roberts, a labor man, was then 
Deputy Food Commissioner. He gave 
me some glaring, frightful facts as to 
the danger to England because of the 
food situation at that time. As a result 
of that, England has been storing away 
large quantities of durable foods; and I 
say to you now that England will not 
be short of food, with our assistance, 
but will be short of varieties of food, 
even if the war lasts for several years. 

Every inch of usable soil has been 
turned over to the production of food. 
Farmers or their helpers are not taken 
from the farms unless they can be 
spared. There is no such thing as one 
employment inducing workers in other 
employments to leave for better wages. 
When workers are sent from one point 
to another their carfares are paid and 
certain extra living allowances are 
made. 

There is a stabilization of wages 
based on the cost of living, although 
there have been—and are now—some 
few advances in prices where it has 
been found necessary to advance wages 
in cases that are exceptionally deserv- 
ing. For instance, if miners’ wages are 
slightly raised, the operators are per- 
mitted to slightly increase the price of 
coal ; then the government may reduce 
the price of meat or something else. to 
offset the increased cost of coal. The 
government has the power to subsidize 
an industry, where the price to the con- 
sumer is reduced, in order to protect 
that industry and maintain the moder- 
ate, reasonable profits of operation. 

There are very few stoppages of 
work. Here and there unions will 
kick over the traces and, in violation 


* Radio address by Mr. Tobin broadcast 
over a coast-to-coast network September 26. 
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of the rules governing their procedure, 
cease work. In such instances the of- 
ficers of the unions denounce the strike, 
force public opinion against the action, 
backed by the Minister of Labor, and 
usually the strike lasts but a few days. 
Where unlawful strikes occur in viola- 
tion of the rules and against the advice 
of the officers, the agitators within the 
union, who, in some instances, can in- 
fluence large numbers, are sought out 
and there are methods by which such 
disturbers are either sent to other em- 
ployments, reshuffled for the draft or 
military service, or if necessary placed 
out of reach of an opportunity to create 
trouble. Labor may say that this is 
dangerous. There are no classes of 
people in the world, including our own, 
that are more jealous of their freedom 
than the British workers. The leaders 
of labor fully understand that they are 
not surrendering any of their rights; 
they are merely, because of the dangers 
confronting them, suspending certain 
rights during the war. 

Groups of individuals going on strike 
in England in violation of the existing 
rules governing strikes are almost con- 
sidered as enemies of their country. 
The same is true of employers. 

Any employer that refuses to abide 
by the final decisions of the bureaus 
of adjustment set up under the auspices 
of the Minister of Labor can be prose- 
cuted and sentenced to prison if neces- 
sary. There could be no such instance 
in England as obtained some months 
ago in a certain establishment in Bos- 
ton, where the employers refused to 
abide by the decision of the War Labor 
Board. Such employers, I repeat, 
would be prosecuted, found guilty and, 
in addition, would be despised by all 
classes, including business interests. 

Absenteeism is another matter that 
is seriously dealt with. Absenteeism 
means persons staying away from their 
work without just cause or reason. 
During my stay in England there were 
instances of this before courts and in 


each case the individual was what we 


might call willfully lazy, negligent and 
could give no sound reason for absence. 
In some instances, the individual was 
fined and imprisoned. This happens 
very seldom. There is a feeling that it 


prevails more amongst the female 
workers than amongst men. There are 
hundreds of thousands of married 


women who have one child or one de- 
pendent and whose husbands are also 
in the military forces, who are em- 
ployed in every possible kind of work 
dealing with the war. All single women 
are subject to any draft for service, 
except carrying arms, the same as men. 
For instance, I found women in muni- 
tion plants doing the work of men. In 
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large production bomber plants I found 
sixty per cent of the employes were 
women. I found women doing intri- 
cate, mechanical work that almost 
astounded me. I found women run- 
ning electric cranes. Those women, 
many of them with high school educa- 
tions, who never had done this work 
before, were trained to become compe- 
tent workers in a period of six months. 
Tke main woman operator has an as- 
sistant, who serves a kind of appren- 
ticeship, and in a short period the ap- 
prentice becomes an operator. 

I talked to some of those women. 
The average age is about twenty-five 
years. Most of them never worked at 
manual labor ; many of them come from 
well-to-do families; but the spirit of 
patriotism and their realization of the 
great dangers confronting their nation 
is so great that I failed to find one per- 
son in the hundreds to whom I made 
myself known as the representative of 
the workers—I repeat, not one of them 
had any complaint. 

This next statement is not going to 
be appreciated by labor, and it will be 
willfully misinterpreted by the enemies 
of labor. The statement is that the 
average working hours for all classes 
of workers in defense employments 1s 
about fifty-three hours per week. Over- 
time is paid after forty-eight hours. 
Those defense plant industries, many 
of them, are some distance from the 
cities and towns. Consequently the 
worker has to spend an hour, in many 
cases, getting to his employment and 
returning. 

Malnutrition has been one of the 
serious problems confronting the Brit- 
ish people, especially the leaders of the 
government. They fully understand 
that men and women 
who are giving so 
much energy and time 
and strength, six days 
a week, must not be 
permitted to let the 
body wear out. Con- 
sequently in most large 
factories there are es- 
tablished restaurants, 
where substantial 
meals are supplied the 
workers at a very rea- 
sonable price. For 
those eating in these 
restaurants the amount 
consumed is not de- 
ducted from their reg- 
ular rations at home. 
Most of the workers 
that I have seen, ex- 
cept in the congested 
districts in London, 
seem healthy. They all 
realize that this war 
may last, not one, but 





two, three or four years, and that they 
cannot wear out the human machinery 
during the next year. Remember that 
England has been in this war for the 
past three years. Remember also that 
they have suffered beyond the possi- 
bility of any writer to explain. The 
mental agonies of the masses of the 
people, who have suffered death and 
paralysis in their families and the de- 
struction of their property, are impos- 
sible to explain by word or pen. You 
would have to be there and see the 
conditions in order to have any under- 
standing of the serious menace con- 
fronting the nation and the problems 
of the people. 

All general orders sent out by the 
government are supported fully by the 
workers. Nearly all of the workers 
are taxed on their incomes, and all 
workers have deducted from their sal- 
aries a certain amount, depending upon 
their earnings, for the purchase of 
what we would call, in our country, war 
bonds. There is no complaint, and the 
people realize that they are putting a 
little money away for the days of de- 
pression or confusion which they are 
sure will obtain at the ending of this 
great world conflict, even if their coun- 
try is successful in the struggle, which 
they are confident it will be. There is 
a tax on almost everything except on 
the necessities of life. When you are 
in England five days you must have 
coupons for food. You cannot buy 
clothing of any kind without coupons. 
I was three days trying to get a box 
of matches in two leading hotels. In- 
toxicating liquors, with the exception 
of beer reduced in strength, are at a 
premium. The workers are not dis- 

(Continued on Page 32) 





British Combine 
Ernest Bevin talks and a British worker home 
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HE ORGANIZED professional 
musician, representing the member- 
ship of the American Federation of 
Musicians, is refusing to make certain 
records except for the entertainment of 
our armed forces and for home use. 

He has been forced to this stand be- 
cause the strings and horns which once 
furnished him a livelihood have now 
become merely the instruments of his 
own destruction. Only by refusing to 
make records for uncontrolled distribu- 
tion can he hope to survive. 

He is not unpatriotic or desirous of 
obstructing progress. He is not a con- 
spirator seeking restraint of trade. He 
is not guilty of the other crimes as- 
cribed to him by the uninformed. 

Only 35 per cent of the A. F. of M. 
membership of 138,000, whose talent 
has been developed by long years of 
study and practice, are now steadily 
employed. This despite the fact that 
music today is being enjoyed by mil- 
lions, while previously it was heard 
only by thousands. 

Do you know that 95 per cent of the 
music heard today in the United States 
and Canada is canned and that only 
the remaining five per cent is played 
by the living musician ? 

And do you know that the greatest 
contributing factor to this situation is 
the musical robot—the record? 

Is not the musician, then, justified in 
saying : 

“T will make no more records until 
and unless honest negotiation provides 
a solution by which the public may 
continue to enjoy the product of our 
time and labor and I may continue to 
work and earn a living?” 

Hear the facts about the music rec- 
ord industry and the relation of the 
musician to this industry. 

There are approximately 800 radio 
stations in the United States. Over 
500 of these do not employ one single 
living musician. They operate exclu- 
sively on recorded music. 

There are approximately 500,000 
coin-operated jukeboxes in our coun- 
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try. The total income 
from this one source alone 
is around $150,000,000 
annually. 

An average of only 
seven minutes of each 
twenty-four hours of radio 
time is given to live music. 

Hundreds of millions in 

advertising income are re- 
ceived by these radio sta- 
tions from the sale of 
canned music to commer- 
cial programs. This huge 
total is derived from the 
records which the profes- 
sional musicians create. 
3ut the total income re- 
ceived by the musicians 
who make this profitable 
radio industry possible ap- 
proximates an_ insignifi- 
cant fraction of this total. 
As the number of stations 
increases, the employment 
of living musicians in this field is 
actually decreasing. 

Tonight you can relax comfortably 
in your favorite chair beside your radio. 
A touch of the knob and the musical 
talent of the world wiil be yours. Or 
in a nearby tavern a nickel in the juke- 
box will bring you your favorite band 
leader or singer. 

But will you stop to think that there 
may come an evening, not too far dis- 
tant, when you may find this privilege 
gone? 

Why? Because the talent which 
produces this entertainment is in grave 
danger of being destroyed by the very 
instrument it is called upon to produce. 

Is it not reasonable, then, to ask for 
a fair and sensible solution which will 
permit you to continue to enjoy, and 
permit us to continue to live? 

Is it not fair and just that the re- 
cording and radio industry, earning big 
financial rewards from the talent and 
skill of the musician, should sustain 
the obligation of affording him, by 
some’ compromise, the opportunity to 





maintain a decent standard of living— 
so that music may survive? 

We welcome a complete and impar- 
tial investigation which might suggest 
some equitable legislation as now exists 
in England, and prevent radio stations 
and jukebox operators from regularly 
playing the records bearing the phrase 
“for home use only.” 

Justice demands that the musician 
should not be compelled to make 
canned music for commercial indus- 
tries which grow rich—while he walks 
the streets without a job. 

Justice demands that the canned 
music industry should not force our 
members on the relief rolls—together 
with implications against our patri- 
otism. 

These are the facts. 





* A paid advertisement inserted in New York 
City newspapers by Local 892 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians in answer to 
the misrepresentations of anti-labor column- 
ists, editorial writers and politicians. Local 
802’s statement has been condensed slightly 
because of space limitations. 
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By REAR ADMIRAL BEN MOREELL 


Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks, U. S. Navy 


HERE are two distinct phases to 
waging a war—the building and the 
fighting, or the construction and the 
destruction. One must precede the 
other ; both are equally vital to victory. 
Never before in our history had the 
nation faced such a gigantic construc- 
tion job as that which began to take 
shape with the outbreak of the Second 
World War. Immediately the Navy 
Department had to expand enormously. 
Buildings had to be enlarged and new 
sites developed. Warehouse facilities 
had to be built. Existing shipyards 
had to be expanded. Some, unused 
since the last war, were reopened and 
rebuilt. Plants for guns and a multi- 
tude of war necessities were subsi- 
dized. Hospitals, quarters and hous- 
ing had to be constructed. 

Because of the global character of 
the new war advance bases had to be 
established thousands of miles from 
the mainland. Contracts were let for 
the construction of these bases on the 
Atlantic sites made available by Britain 
and on the islands of the South Pacific. 
Skilled workers were recruited from 
all parts of the country and the pro- 
gram was well under way by the time 
the Japanese struck on December 7. 

Here at home the construction work 
has been proceeding far ahead of sched- 
ule. American labor has proved itself 
equal to the huge task. In only a very 
few cases has the government been 
forced to intervene because of labor 
difficulties. 

At the outlying Pacific bases ihe sit- 
uation became grave almost imm:<.'- 
ately following the attack on Pear 
Harbor. Guam, Wake and Cavite soon 
fell. It was then that the impossi- 
bility of carrying on this construction 
work with civilian labor became appar- 
ent. The need for a new type of 
amphibious military engineering organ- 
ization was clear. 

The Navy had the answer in the 
Seabees. During World War I some 
construction men were enlisted for 
work on the various naval stations in 
the country, but it was not until the 
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latter part of 1941 that the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks began experimenting 
with construction battalions as replace- 
ments for civilians on overseas bases, 

There was no time to train raw re- 
cruits in the dozens of trades required, 
so the Navy turned to the ranks of 
organized labor. Skilled craftsmen 
volunteered in great numbers. 
The American Federation of 
Labor gave the Navy’s needs 
wide publicity in its journals 
throughout the country. 
Each volunteer was inter- 
viewed by a competent construction 
engineer and given a naval rating 
commensurate with his qualifications. 
The program has been so successful 
that the proposed strength of the Sea- 
bees has been raised to 100,000—more 
than the peacetime strength of the 
whole United States Navy. 

A construction battalion is composed 
of five companies, one headquarters 
company of 175 men and four con- 
struction companies of 224 men each. 
There are twenty-five officers in every 
battalion. The commanding officer is 
a lieutenant commander in the Civil 
Engineer Corps and his staff includes 
medical, dental, supply and engineer 
officers. 

Conditions on the advance bases re- 
semble those encountered in the devel- 
opment cf our West. Each Seabee 
unit must be self-sufficient. It must 
bring along all the equipment and ma- 
terial needed to complete the job and 
must ingeniously use whatever local 
material is available to the best ad- 
vantage. 

As new points are acquired by our 
forces it can be assumed that the enemy 
has done his best to destroy anything 
of value before evacuating. Therefore, 
when the Seabees appear on the scene, 
it takes the combined skill of virtually 
every construction trade to construct 
the base—wharf builders to provide 
unloading places, teamsters to get the 
material to the site, surveyors to lay 
out the work and establish the grades 
on the runways, bulldozer operators 





















and road builders to clear and main- 
tain access between the various parts 
of the job, and plumbers, carpenters, 
stonemasons and electricians to pro- 
vide the quarters and other facilities. 
Even nurserymen are needed—to trans- 
plant trees and shrubs for camouflage. 

Some of the equipment brought 
along includes steam boilers, genera- 
tors, welding machines, refrigerators 
and pontoons. Commercial equipment 
is used in most cases, but some special 
equipment has had to be developed. 

Since only construction men of ex- 
perience are enlisted in the Seabees, 
the training period is short—six weeks. 
The first three are devoted to indoc- 
trination and basic military training. 
The last three are used to familiarize 
the men with the equipment with which 
they will work. They are also taught 
to handle rifles and machine guns. To 
defend what they build they may well 
have to use these implements. 

Enlistments are open in all ratings 
as high as chief petty officers. Men 
with exceptional construction experi- 
ence are given warrants. Graduate 
civil engineers with construction ex- 
perience are eligible for commission in 
the Civil Engineer Corps. 

With millions of civilian workers on 
the home front and the Seabees just 
behind the battle lines, America is 
building the facilities to launch the 
greatest offensive of all time. 
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ABOVE—President Green at Kansas City asks the American 
Legion to stand behind organized labor in its effort to supply the 
armed forces wiih the materials of war. BELOW—William H. 
Davis of the War Labor Board, John R. Steelman of the U. S. 
Conciliation Service and Frank P. Fenton, A. F. of L. organizing 
chief, participants in recent “Labor for Victory” broadcast. 
BOTTOM—Union carpenters working on colossal new War De- 
partment Building at Arlington, Va., use part of their Friday lunch 
period to buy war bonds. One week they bought $7864 worth. 


ABOVE—Secretary-Treasurer Meany and New Jersey’s Senator 
Smathers get a laugh out of something at the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor convention. BELOW—President Thoma 
J. Lyons of New York State Federation of Labor (seated, center) 
and other Empire State labor leaders check a list of candidate 
for public office endorsed by New York State A. F. of L. Non- 
Partisan Committee. BOTTOM—Long Beach, Calif., chapter 
of the Red Cross gets an ambulance from Local 507 of the 
Laborers Union. Like gifts are being made by numerous unions, 
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O NORWEGIAN labor the con- 

quest of Norway by the Nazis 
meant the temporary loss of all those 
gains which the workers had made in 
years of struggle. Today the Nor- 
wegian worker is worse off than he 
was a hundred years ago—worse off, 
in fact, than he has ever been before. 
The Nazis want it that way and intend 
to keep it so. But they will not pre- 
vail. The Norwegian government, now 
in London, is fighting together with the 
other United Nations to destroy the 
Nazis and so is Norwegian labor, to- 
gether with 98 per cent of the Nor- 
wegian people. 

Just now Norwegian working men 
of all ages are being arbitrarily drafted 
for work on German military projects. 
The German occupation forces, acting 
through their puppet government 
headed by the arch-traitor Quisling, 
are putting increased pressure on Nor- 
wegian labor. Workers are being 
ruthlessly separated from their homes, 
families and communities—from every- 
thing they hold dear—and are being 
hauled like cattle to distant parts of the 
land. There they are being forced to 
help build those fortifications and sea 
and air bases which are to be used 
against the troops which may some day 
invade Norway’s shores to set the 
country free once again. To the Nazi 
warlords laborers are nothing but in- 
animate tools on a workbench, to be 
used until they are worn out and then 
thrown away. 

Again and again Nazism has proved 
itself deaf to the voice of labor and 
blind to the interests of labor. 

“You're to do as we tell you,” say 
the Nazis, “or you and your families 
will suffer for it.” 

During the five years from 1935 to 
1940 the Norwegian Labor govern- 
ment had built up a record of which 
the entire country was proud. Not 
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only had labor’s interests been served, 
but also those of all other classes and 
groups within the population. Norway 
was a country of rapid and solid social 
and economic progress. 

Prior to the outbreak of the present 
war Norwegian labor was rather well 
off. The prevailing wage scales in 
Norwegian industry were as high and 
partly higher than in any other Euro- 
pean country. With respect to work- 
ing conditions, Norwegian laborers had 
complete legal protection. The stand- 
ard work week, as fixed by law, was 
forty-eight hours, and there were pro- 
visions for extra payments for over- 
time. Even manual workers were 
legally entitled to a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion annually with full pay; Norway 
was the first European country offi- 
cially to recognize this right of labor. 

In addition, the security of the Nor- 
wegian working man was bolstered by 
a number of other forward-looking 
laws. Recognizing unemployment as 
one of the chief threats to the happi- 
ness of workers and their families, 
Norway had set up an ample system of 
unemployment insurance which was 
being steadily extended to include all 
classifications of labor. By the time 
of the German invasion in April, 1940, 
the only important groups not yet 
covered by the plan were the farm and 
forest workers and the commercial 
fishermen. But special legislation, de- 
signed to bring these people under 
protection, was even then under prep- 
aration. Definite progress was being 
made, although it was no easy task to 
find the proper solution for these oc- 
cupations, which are essentially sea- 
sonal. 

As extra weapons against unemploy- 
ment the government had established 
employment offices throughout the 
country and had greatly expanded fa- 
cilities for the vocational training of 





young people. The idea behind this 
was to reduce to the minimum the num- 
ber of unskilled workers in the country. 

Norwegian workers were also fully 
protected against sickness. By law, 
all persons of average or sub-average 
income were forced to subscribe to the 
state-sponsored health insurance. The 
payment of the premium for this was 
shared by the worker, the employer, 
the municipality and the national gov- 
ernment. 

The insurance applied to man and 
wife and to all children up to and in- 
cluding sixteen years of age. 

In case a worker fell ill, all expenses, 
including those for hospitalization, were 





> The author was an editorial writer on 
the Arbeiderbladet, the chief organ of 
the Norwegian Labor Party, in the 
days before the Nazi murderers came. 
He was also a Labor Party member of 
the Norwegian Parliament. In_ the 
summer of 1940 he escaped from Nor- 
way on a special mission for the gov- 
ernment. At present he is on the staff 
of the Norwegian Embassy at Wash- 
ington, serving as financial counselor. 





paid by the insurance fund with the 
single exception of one-third of the 
doctor’s bill. If the sick man was the 
head of a family, the insurance fund 
paid him a fixed amount per day for 
the support of the wife and children, 
thus eliminating the necessity of his 
running into debt. These payments 
continued throughout the period of con- 
valescence. If the case was too difficult 
for the small, local hospital to handle, 
the patient would be sent to Oslo, 
where he would receive the best hos- 
pital and medical care available in the 
country, and all expenses connected 
with this were met by the insurance 
fund. 

Other laws provided for the satis- 
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Viggo Hansteen, first Norwegian labor leader 
to be put to death by German firing squad 


factory compensation of workers who 
met with accidents. 

Under the Old Age Insurance Act 
all people who reached the age of sev- 
enty were entitled to a regular pension 
throughout their remaining years, if 
they had need for it. It has long been 
the practice of large concerns in Nor- 
way to maintain a private system of 
pensioning all workers when they reach 
a fixed retirement age. Likewise all 
persons in public service, whether na- 
tional or municipal, are guaranteed 
pensions upon retirement. 

The Old Age Insurance Act thus 
was of special importance for small- 
scale farmers, fishermen, farm and 
forest workers and common laborers 
and workers in small industrial and 
commercial enterprises. 

Other labor legislation in Norway 
protected workers against unfair or 
capricious dismissal, set up strict rules 
of sanitation, safeguarded the jobs of 
expectant mothers, sponsored modern 
housing programs for the working 
classes, made the country’s finest cul- 
tural and recreational facilities avail- 
able to all. Child labor had long been 
prohibited. Schools were open to all 
and free to all; this was true also of 
the nation’s institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

Collective bargaining has for decades 
been a matter of course in Norway. 
For several years prior to the German 
invasion there had been no serious 
work stoppages due to strikes or lock- 
outs, and one of the chief reasons for 
this was Norway’s famous Labor Con- 
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flict Law, which provided 
the machinery for settling all 
disputes between employers 
and employes over new or 
existing agreements. A 
special Labor Court of 
seven members—two labor 
representatives, two em- 
ployer representatives and 
three “neutrals’—handled 
all disputes over existing 
agreements. Differing in- 
terpretations of the terms 
of such agreements were 
not recognized as legal 
cause for either strikes or 
lockouts. 

There was compulsory 
mediation, but not general 
compulsory arbitration. 
The law prescribed that em- 
ployer and employes should 
try to reach terms for new 
working agreements volun- 
tarily. If this failed, the 
national mediator, or his 
representative, would step 
in. Strikes or lockouts were 
prohibited during the ini- 
tial ten-day period allowed 
for mediation, and for four days after 
the end of that period if no satisfactory 
solution had been reached. The medi- 
ator had no authority to force through 
an agreement, but he could make pro- 
posals and he could make public, at 
any time, a report on the progress of 
the negotiations. The mediator’s re- 
port would play an important part in 
the forming of public opinion, and this 
in turn would then be brought to bear 
on the negotiators. It seldom hap- 
pened that the fourteen days allowed 
for mediation and “breathing spell” 
did not produce the desired agreement. 

Many of these Norwegian labor and 
social laws had their origin nearly half 
a century ago. Some of them were 
introduced by the more conservative- 
minded governments of the 1920’s and 
early 1930’s. Almost all of them were 
revised, brought up-to-date or extended 
by the labor government in power 
since 1935, 

Prior to 1940 Norwegian workers 
were strongly unionized. In this coun- 
try of only three million people the 
trade unions had a membership total- 
ing nearly 350,000. Almost all the 
unions were affiliated with the National 
Labor Federation, which thus became 
perhaps the largest and most influential 
organization in the country. It oper- 
ated in harmony with the Labor Party, 
Norway’s largest political group. Each 
was a separate organization, but many 
local trade unions were collectively 
members of the Labor Party. 

Once the Nazis had conquered Nor- 
way physically, their determined though 








unadvertised policy became that of 
nazifying the country. This they hoped 
to accomplish, quickly and easily, by 
assuming control of the leading organi- 
zations within the nation, and it was 
only natural that their eyes should fall 
first on the powerful National Labor 
Federation. 

The Nazis knew that if they could 
induce the Federation to cooperate har- 
moniously with the apostles of the 
“New Order,” then the job of bring- 
ing all Norway into line would not be 
so difficult. 

But the Nazis bungled the job, and 
bungled it badly. Maybe their meth- 
ods were to blame, maybe the credit is 
due solely to the determined resistance 
of the rank and file of Norwegian labor. 
Here is what happened : 

On September 25, 1940, the Nazis 
unloosed what was to be their master 
stroke in dealing with the Federation. 
On that day they announced over the 
radio that it was going to be necessary 
to make “certain changes” in the lead- 
ership of the organization. And in due 
time old officers were dismissed and 
more pliable Norwegians were placed 
in the top positions, purely on the 
Germans’ say-so. The chairman and 
the general secretary of the Federation, 
Nordahl and Evensen, had accom- 
panied the government during the two 
months’ campaign in Norway, and they 
are now working from London, tem- 
porary site of the Norwegian govern- 
ment and administration. 

It goes without saying that this re- 
arrangement didn’t sit well with the 
average Norwegian working men who 
still remembered, with resentment, that 
one of the first things the Germans had 
done after coming to Norway was to 
“assume control” of all disputes be- 
tween management and labor, and that 
shortly thereafter they had decreed a 
seven per cent reduction in all wages. 

The Germans let it appear that the 
reorganization of the Federation had 
been sealed, sold and delivered, and 
that that was that. But Norwegian 
workmen gritted their teeth and agreed 
among themselves that the matter 
wasn’t settled yet—not by a long shot! 
They became even more grimly deter- 
mined when, along in October, they 
got a chance to read a statement by 
Dr. Carlo Otte, German Economic 
Commissioner for Norway. That of- 
ficial declared : 

“Through the lowering of prices, of 
real wages, and thereby the living 
standards, it is hoped that the coordina- 
tion of the Norwegian economy into 
the European economic order will one 
day be achieved.” 

There was the Nazi program for 
Norwegian labor in a nutshell! 
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For Norwegian labor the winter of 
1940-41 and the summer following be- 
came a period of preparation for the 
fisht that was to come, a time for mo- 
bilizing of forces and establishing of 
policy. All this had to take place under 
cover and therefore proceeded slowly— 
but surely. 

The sentiment that was forming 
those months flashed into the open 
every now and then. Workers refused 
to accept jobs on German military con- 
struction projects; the Germans were 
forced to raise wages repeatedly for 
such work, but still the Norwegians did 
not go for the bait. Men working in 
factories that were compelled to pro- 
duce goods for the German war ma- 
chine introduced the slowdown strike. 
There were many instances of open 
sabotage. Now and then some worker 
would lose patience and say or do what 
was on his mind, and he would 
promptly be arrested by the Gestapo. 
But all the time the anti-Nazi labor 
front was growing stronger and 
stronger. 

In Norway all employers are also 
organized into a national association. 
During the winter of 1940-41 the two 
groups began working harmoniously 
and effectively together. Both realized 
that the old differences between them 
were insignificant compared with their 
present common danger. Both knew 
it was a matter of hanging together or 
hanging separately. 

Early in April, 1941, the National 
Labor Federation and about twenty 
other organizations lodged a formal 
protest with the Nazi authorities 
against the practice of favoring Quis- 
ling party members for public 
offices. No answer. On May 
15 the protest was repeated, 
this time supported by forty- 
three national organizations. 
This time the Nazis answered 
by arresting practically all 
those who had signed the pro- 
test in behalf of their organi- 
zations. In addition, the Nazis 
announced that each of the or- 
ganizations would be placed 
under the control of a Nazi 
“commissar.” 

Among those arrested was 
Ludvig Puland, the man whom 
the Nazis themselves had ap- 
proved as vice-president of the 
National Labor Federation the 
previous September. His 
crime was that he had acted as 
the Federation’s members 
wanted him to, rather than as 
the Nazis wished he would. 
Jens Tangen, the new presi- 
dent of the Federation, was 
also under fire, despite the 
fact that he, too, had been 
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placed in his position with German ap- 
proval. In resisting the German claims 
he was to a great exterit following the 
advice of the Federation’s able legal 
adviser, Viggo Hansteen. 

Conditions went from bad to worse. 
With the outbreak of the German- 
Russian war the food shortage became 
increasingly acute. Rations were 
sharply reduced and many of the ra- 
tioned goods could not be obtained. 

One of Norway’s favorite foods had 
long been milk. Grownups as well as 
children consumed ample quantities of 
it daily. It was almost an established 
rule for workmen to drink milk at 
lunch time, and even after rationing of 
milk was introduced provisions were 
made so that the workers could have 
their customary supply. 

But on September 10, 1941, work- 
men in factories in and around Oslo 
learned they were no longer going to be 
able to obtain milk. After all the other 
privations, and all the other humilia- 
tions suffered at the hands of the Ger- 
mans, this one was too much. It was 
the final straw. The workers went on 
strike. 

Immediately the Germans declared 
a “state of civil emergency” and began 
making thousands of arrests. Among 
these were almost all local and national 
trade union leaders, as well as prac- 
tically all officers of the Federation. 
Arrested also were two men whose 
names will always be remembered in 
the history of Norwegian labor. They 
were Viggo Hansteen, the Federation’s 
legal adviser, who is mentioned above, 
and Rolf Vikstroem, a twenty-eight- 
year-old local union representative. 


Hansteen was taken from his home 
early in the morning of September 10 
by Gestapo agents sent to fetch him. 
In the evening German soldiers re- 
turned to the home, bringing with them 
Hansteen’s clothes and personal be- 
longings. It was then his family 
learned that he had been put to death 
before a German firing squad. Rolf 
Vikstroem died with him. They were 
the first Norwegian labor leaders to 
meet that fate. 

Hansteen and Vikstroem did not die 
in vain. News of their execution 
served only to stiffen the resistance of 
the Norwegian labor front. Work- 
men saw the Nazis grab control of the 
unions shortly afterward, but they 
didn’t let the Nazis grab control of the 
union members. The laborers started 
to withdraw from the Nazi-ruled or- 
ganizations, refused to pay dues, re- 
fused to follow union instructions, 
which were now nothing but Nazi in- 
structions. What once had been thriv- 
ing unions became in the hands of the 
Nazis mere empty shells, entirely use- 
less for the purposes intended. 

Since then Norwegian labor has 
added many a memorable chapter to its 
persistent fight against Nazism. The 
workers see the issue clearly, and they 
know where their only hope for future 
security and happiness lies. The Ger- 
mans must be driven out of the coun- 
try, and until the moment that becomes 
possible they must be resisted at every 
turn. 

And Norwegian labor is aware that 
it is not alone in this fight. From all 
other groups and professions in Nor- 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Trade unionists all, Norwegian seamen are helping to move Allied war goods 
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OR NEARLY ten months we have 
been locked in combat with the 
most ruthless and implacable enemies 
in our national history. These months 
of bitter struggle have made one thing 
clear—that only by applying all of our 
energies and all of our resources will 
we be sure of winning the war. “All” 
does not mean “all we can conveniently 
spare.” It means everything we have 
in men and materials; it means all our 
muscle, all our brains, all our sweat, 
all our capacity for suffering and sac- 
rifice. We must prove ourselves as 
hard as the steel that goes into our 
tanks, and just as inflexible in purpose. 
The job of the Army and Navy in 
this war is to carry the fight to the 
enemy. Our soldiers and sailors are 
excellently fitted for that job and may 
be counted on to do it. The job for 
us at home is to give our fighters the 
munitions and supplies, the planes, the 
guns, the ships and everything else they 
need. The carrying out of that job is 
the real second front and all of us who 
are not in the armed forces must serve 
on that front. 

You members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have a special respon- 
sibility because so many of you are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of instru- 
ments of war, in the production of raw 
materials to go into those weapons and 
in the transportation of the finished 
product to the war zone. Your organi- 
zation has known from the first that 
free labor could not survive in a world 
dominated by Hitler and his totalitar- 
ian allies. That is why you have not 
been satisfied with your enormous pro- 
ductive accomplishments, but have con- 
stantly raised your sights as you passed 
each production milestone. 

The large part you play in making 
the equipment for our Army gives you 
every right to have a frank appraisal of 
the quality and striking power of our 
arms. 

You have been told by some critics 
that our tanks are inferior to those of 
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By ROBERT P. PATTERSON 


Undersecretary of War 


the Nazis. There is not a word of 
truth in that assertion. In speed, in 
range, in toughness of armor, in dis- 
abling power of its guns, in all that 
it takes to make a good tank, our 
medium tank is superior to the best 
German tank. The effectiveness of 
our tank has been proved in the only 
place that counts—the battlefield. 

The outstanding feature of the med- 
ium tank, which weighs about twenty- 
eight tons, is its great firepower. It 
mounts the only tank gun capable of 
firing effectively both high-explosive 
and armor-piercing ammunition. This 
makes it suitable for use against a wide 
variety of targets. In combat with the 
Nazis in Egypt, the 75 mm. gun in 
our medium tank outranged all German 
tank guns. 

Our tank can not only dish it out; it 
can take it. It has shown great ability 
to stand up under punishment. 

Those of you who have worked on 
the tanks and the guns and radios and 
parts, without which they could not 
function, have reason to be proud of 
your workmanship. You can be proud, 
too, of the quantity production we are 
attaining. Right now our production 
of medium and light tanks has reached 
an impressive figure, and we will 
double our present production in De- 
cember. 

As for planes, most of the criticism 
by outsiders has been directed at our 
heavy bombers and pursuit planes. 
Our heavy bombers, the Boeing B-17 
Flying Fortress and the Consolidated 
B-24 Liberator, are the fastest high- 
altitude, long-range bombers now fly- 
ing, and they have the heaviest fire- 
power. Their performance on all bat- 
tlefronts has been beyond reproach. To 
be sure, there are bombers with greater 
bomb-carrying capacity, but when all 
the elements that go to make up a 
first-class combat plane are taken into 


consideration the B-17 and the B-24 
need yield to no plane now in the air. 

Among pursuit planes the Republic 
P-47 Thunderbolt ranks first in all 
speed tests. No plane can travel so 
fast. The Curtiss P-40 Hawks have 
been outfighting the Japanese Zeros. 
While its detractors were having their 
say in the newspapers, the P-40 was 
busily engaged shooting Japs into the 
Pacific. 

As for quantity of planes, our pro- 
duction for August was larger than 
that of Germany, Italy and Japan com- 
bined. The Axis planes are produced 
nearer to the theatres of military oper- 
ation and for that reason can be put 
into action more rapidly than ours. On 
the other hand, our sources of produc- 
tion, being more remote from the fight- 
ing fronts, are not so vulnerable to 
hostile bombing. In the last month 
American and British bombers have 
been sending a nightly hail of destruc- 
tion down on German plane factories 
and munitions centers. 

No report on our equipment would 
be complete unless it took into consid- 
eration the character of the Army for 
which the equipment was destined. I 
have seen our soldiers at many camps— 
airmen, infantry, artillery, engineers 
and every other branch. They have 
the “knowhow,” the discipline that 
marks the trained soldier. They are 
trained to fight in the heat of the 
tropics or in the cold of the Arctic. 
From personal observation I can say 
that they are more advanced in train- 
ing than were our soldiers who went 
to France in 1917-18. 

We have a forward-looking Army, 
an Army that believes in experimenta- 
tion. It believes in trying out new 
ideas, sampling them, seeing if they will 
work. Its leadership represents a cross- 
section of all that is strongest and best 
in our national life. 
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Two years ago we had only 14,000 
officers in our Army. Today we have 
more than 200,000. Increasingly we 
are selecting our officers, the men who 
are to lead our soldiers in combat, 
from the privates in the ranks. Except 
for doctors, engineers and others with 
special skills the Army needs, all our 
officers are coming up from the ranks 
of the enlisted men. It is the Ameri- 
can way to afford an opportunity to 
the best men to become leaders in the 
Army. 

In all phases of our war effort long 
strides have been made in the ten 
months since Pearl Harbor, but much 
longer strides will have to be made be- 
fore we begin winning the war. We 
have never been in a war so all-impor- 
tant as the one in which we are now 
engaged. The Nazis and the Japs have 
made it plain that their sole objective 
is world domination and control and 
they are bent on attaining that goal, 
no matter how many men, women and 
children they must slaughter in the 
effort. 

Any Frenchman, Pole or Czech can 
tell you of the joys of life under Hitler’s 
“New Order.” It is an order based on 
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starvation, slavery and death. Firing 
squads replace grievance committees 
and labor is recruited with the whip. 
No day passes without new reports of 
the execution of defenseless civilians, 
so-called “hostages,” in the territories 
that have fallen beneath the Nazi voke. 

There are few unionists who still 
regard such events as unreal and re- 
mote, who delude themselves with the 
thought that “it can’t happen here.” 
Modern bombers have no respect for 
distance. We are less than a day’s 
flight from Germany. The other day 
five Canadian fliers bombed Saar- 
bruecken in Germany; the next day 
they ate breakfast in Ottawa. When 
you think of that, don’t forget that the 
trip to our shores could have been made 
just as easily by planes with swastikas 
on their wings. 

There is no question in anyone’s 
mind about the extent to which every 
one on the home front would snap into 
action if our cities were bombed and a 
Nazi army were on the verge of in- 
vading this country. The best way I 
know to make it absolutely certain that 
the Nazis will never invade this coun- 


try is to act today—not next month or 
next year but today—as if they were 
already halfway across the Atlantic. 

Our enemies are crafty and strong. 
The Japanese for forty years, the Ital- 
ians for twenty years, the Nazis for 
eight years have jammed all their re- 
sources into preparations for war. 
What they did not have they stole. 
They built up great stores of weapons. 
They took their babies from the cradle 
and brought them up as soldiers. They 
promised their people that great wealth 
and power would be theirs when the 
world fell before them. 

We Americans were slow to abandon 
the ways of peace. But since Pearl 
Harbor we have made phenomenal 
strides. We have increased our out- 
put of munitions three and one-half 
times. We have given conclusive evi- 
dence that free labor can and will out- 
produce slave labor. 

We have not, however, been able to 
wipe out our enemies’ lead. We will 
not wipe out that lead until every one 
of us thinks of himself or herself as a 
front-line fighter. We must impose 
upon ourselves a self-discipline as rigid 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Six Decades of Growth 


GIXTY-ONE years ago a small group of 

men met at Pittsburgh for the purpose of 
realizing an ideal. That ideal was the amal- 
gamation of labor unions into a national 
organization, thus creating an institution to 
represent wage-earners and to give them a 
voice in the determination of policies affect- 
ing them. That organization specifically in- 
vited the affiliation of unskilled workers as 
well as craftsmen. 

After six years the Federation of Trades 
and Labor Unions of the United States and 
Canada was reorganized in order to afford 
more practical service to the unions. Provi- 
sions were made for a full-time president and 
the name was changed to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Our affiliated membership 
in 1887 was about 50,000. 

In the intervening years we have developed 
methods and principles of organization and 
have evolved a philosophy of the relationship 
between unions and management, and between 
unions, industries and the government. We 
have organized new unions, amalgamated ex- 
isting unions to conform to changing condi- 
tions within industries, and tried to maintain 
a flexibility that enables us to continue to 
render service despite changes in our economy. 

So we have gone on through business pros- 
perity and depression, steadily adding to our 
power and services. 

Today we represent well over five million 
workers, with an organization in every state 
and industrial area in the land. 

These unions, as agencies establishing jus- 
tice for wage-earners, have increased rates of 
pay and limited hours of work, and set up 
machinery for adjusting differences and mis- 
understandings. 

In addition, they have organized their polit- 
ical power to secure legislation which writes 
into public policy basic rights and protection 
necessary to the welfare of wage-earners. 

The Federation has been able to achieve this 
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progress as an essential agency in a democratic 
commonwealth and, by seeking to advance 
labor’s interests currently with material prog- 
ress, has gained standing as a public institu- 
tion, with a right to participate in determining 
public policy. 

In the wars that have occurred during the 
Federation’s lifetime we have done our full 
part as loyal citizens of a democracy. This, 
we believe, is prerequisite to union member- 
ship. 

Our notable progress during the last year is 
an earnest of a vitality and usefulness that 
promise another sixty years of service. 


Labor Unions in Wartime 
AS WE ENTER the new phase of war 


activity, unions will find a new emphasis 
on their duties and new responsibilities placed 
upon them. As price controls become gen- 
erally applicable and in force, as the indus- 
tries become stabilized and as the variables 
in income, which collective bargaining seeks 
to turn into wage increases, tend to become 
less and less, problems of work relationships 
and the joint responsibilities of management 
and labor become major concerns. 

Since wages can no longer be a dependable 
control in war industries, we must give work- 
ers additional incentives for making their 
maximum contributions to production. Only 
when there is cooperation between manage- 
ment and workers is it possible to get the most 
economical and highest quality production. 

Now is the strategic time to develop the 
spirit and the machinery of cooperation be- 
tween management and labor, so that we may 
develop effective opportunity for higher and 
more fundamental incentives than we can find 
in wage rates. 

We need the advantages of such coordinated 
work not only for war production but for the 
readjustments after the war. We are not go- 
ing back to prewar conditions when this war 
shall have ended. There will be a new world, 
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born of bloodshed, sacrifice and ideals. One 
of the most urgent and fundamental problems 
that will press for solution in that new world 
will be the relations between the state and 
industry. 

While changes must be made in line with 
new conditions and progressive thinking, the 
answers must be practical and based upon ex- 
perience. The united strength of labor and 
management experience in cooperative pro- 
cedures will be materially helpful in separat- 
ing political functions from economic, and 
thus providing necessary economic independ- 
ence although insisting upon moral respon- 
sibility that justifies independence. 

We need now more than ever to place our 
faith in our trade union organizations and to 
put our utmost into keeping them up to the 
very highest human ideals of service. 


When We Move People Around 


THE REALITIES of total warfare as they 

affect labor are daily taking form through 
executive orders and proposed legislation. 
For some time the labor leaders constituting 
the Combined Labor War Board—the six- 
man A. F. of L.-C. I. O. “War Labor Cab- 
inet”’—have been working on a plan to sta- 
bilize wages. The plan has been submitted 
to the President, and the President is ready 
to put it into effect as soon as Congress pro- 
vides controls for farm prices. 

Stabilization by mutual agreement pro- 
vides the flexibility necessary to prevent hard- 
ships. Stabilization of wages within indus- 
tries and between industries removes the cus- 
tomary controls by which workers are induced 
to leave one job and go to another. When it 
is no longer possible to draw workers to war 
work by more attractive terms, it will be nec- 
essary to direct workers to essential jobs. 

The War Manpower Commission, consist- 
ing of all governmental agencies for operating 
control of placement programs, Army, Navy, 
and civil services, was set up to determine the 
political and other machinery for allocating 
the available man and woman power between 
essential war and civilian undertakings and 
for coordinating placements accordingly. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to deter- 
mine how many persons should be mobilized 
in the armed forces, and this determination, 
together with estimates of the number of 
craftsmen needed for military upkeep and 
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repairs, is basic to allocation for other pur- 
poses. Selective Service should have sole 
charge of inductions into the Army and Navy, 
but must be guided by the needs of essential 
industries. Manpower must balance consid- 
eration of the needs of armed forces, essential 
war work and civilian needs. 

Voluntary enlistments should end so that 
Selective Service may carry out its responsi- 
bility. Similarly all civilian placements must 
be through the United States Employment 
Service. 

It is obvious that individuals will no longer 
determine their lives, but will serve where 
they best fit the national needs. As the gov- 
ernment assumes responsibility for central 
personnel management it should assume re- 
sponsibility for coordinated management of 
war production and for the welfare of the 
human beings concerned. 

Wage-earners are ready and willing to do 
their part and to make all necessary sacrifices. 
The only fair basis upon which they waive 
their rights and set aside their obligations to 
their families and dependents is adequate 
social insurance to provide incomes for future 
emergencies that may stop income-earning. 
Workers’ incomes do not provide margins for 
the unexpected. During wartime we shall 
have even less opportunity to lay aside for 
special purposes. Adequate social insurance 
should be provided to protect against the per- 
sonal disintegration which so commonly at- 
tends relief and to safeguard our free econ- 
omy. 

The federal government should undertake 
to assure safety and health protection in essen- 
tial war industries and to see to it that ade- 
quate workmen’s compensation is provided 
for work injuries, with opportunities for re- 
habilitation of injured workers. 

There has been a shocking increase in indus- 
trial accidents in the expansion of industries, 
entailing losses of workers and work time 
during the period when we most need to con- 
serve manpower. 

If workers cannot choose their own jobs or 
leave at will, the government must assure ade- 
quate protection of life and limb so that the 
basis of self-dependency is not imperiled. 
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ILLIONS of American workers 
Ez are toiling every day in the week 
to produce the ever-mounting quantity 
of war implements which we and our 
allies need to win the war for freedom 
and a decent way of life and to end the 
threat of tyranny over the peoples of 
the world. 

Our workers have a vital stake—and 
they know it—in the common cause to 
make secure for all time the principles 
of self-ordered freedom and individual 
human hope, as a pattern of society 
and political association. . 

American working men and working 
women are now engaged exclusively in 
the task of supplying our soldiers and 
sailors with the planes, the ships, the 
guns and the tanks which they must 
have. 

These millions of patriotic, hard- 
working men and women are operating 
many plants around the clock. 

They are working hand in hand with 
equally patriotic and hard-working em- 
ployers and representatives of manage- 
ment to accomplish the task to which 
the American people have set their 
hands. 

They are gaining successes all along 
the production front and in many in- 
stances are well ahead of schedule. 
Their numbers are increasing week by 
week and month by month. By the end 
of next year that industrial army will 
be nearly doubled. 
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By FRANCES PERKINS 


The Secretary of Labor says American workers are carrying their share 


In the months that lie ahead, stern 
demands will be made upon all of us, 
upon American men and women and 
upon the young, the middle-aged and 
the old. We all have a job to do and, 
whatever the job, each of us will do it 
unfalteringly and unafraid. We are 
pledged to this in our common hu- 
manity, our common purpose, our hope 
for and love of this nation we and our 
forefathers have built. 

Labor, industry, agriculture and 
every other group that makes our 
American life what it is are agreed that 
we must stand shoulder to shoulder, 
with no break in the ranks and with a 
determination to foster and to keep the 
cohesion and unity which will carry us 
to victory and save the world of those 
who love liberty and the freedom of 
speech, of press, of religion and of 
assembly. 

The real and old-fashioned American 
spirit is strikingly shown in a recent 
letter from a government observer in 
the airplane industry in which he says: 

“In my recent experience I’ve felt 
that I’ve been closer than ever before 
to the real America. 

“T’ve crawled into the fuselage of an 
airplane under construction to watch a 
workman back up the riveter on the 
outside. 

“T’ve worked with tough, tobacco- 
chewing mechanics who know how to 
swear as they tear down an engine that 
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has given trouble. I’ve been ‘upstairs’ 
with test pilots while they’ve put new 
planes through their paces. 

“T’ve swapped yarns with the boys 
in the control tower, all in a strange 
lingo that’s peculiar to the airways. 

“T’ve talked to foremen, guards, 
night watchmen, factory superintend- 
ents, general managers and presidents 
of huge aircraft organizations. 

“T’ve rubbed elbows with the in- 
significant, the great and the near great 
in this important country—and have 
come away with an unmistakable belief 
that every person I’ve met is giving 
his level best, recognizing that all of 
us are playing on the same team. 

“The enthusiasm of these people, 
their earnest effort coupled with an 
ability to grin and wisecrack through 
the sweat and grime of long hours in 
shop and factory—or through the dan- 
gers of dizzy heights while trying out 
the planes just off the assembly lines 
—all these things are as distinctly 
American as a hot dog at a baseball 
game. 

“Swagger isn’t the word for it, but 
the best thing I can liken this to is a 
strapping youngster who’s never been 
licked—and is sure he isn’t going to 
be.” 

American workers are not only in- 
tensely loyal and devoted to America, 
they are also the most skilled and 
fastest workers in the world and they 
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are accomplished in teamwork, in divi- 
sion of labor and use of new machinery. 
They are going to show the world a 
volume and speed and quality of war 
production that the world has never 
seen. 

Our skilled mechanics and craftsmen, 
our miners, our railroad men, our ship- 
yard workers and those who toil in 
munition, aircraft and other war pro- 
duction plants stand pledged to achieve 
this goal. 

Their patriotism shows itself in 
many ways but especially in their de- 
termination to produce in ever-grow- 
ing quantities the weapons and materi- 
als which their own sons, brothers, 
nephews, cousins and friends in uni- 
form will need to conquer the enemy 
who has enslaved labor wherever he 
has conquered. 

Each war production worker has en- 
listed and takes his job seriously and 
will put up with discomfort cheerfully. 
Those who don’t work in the grime and 
dirt of a factory or in the noise or 
danger of battle must help and support 
those who do. Everything must be 
done which will make it possible for 
men and women to work at war produc- 
tion most effectively. 

Let us use the knowledge gained in 
the last war and gained again in this 
one, in bitter anxiety, in England. Let 
us recall that we know that reasonable 
hours increase per capita production 
and that excessive hours reduce it. Let 
us remember that we know that total 
production can sometimes be increased 
by brief rest periods during the work 
hours ; that industrial accidents, mostly 
preventable, cause great loss of work- 
ing time and that production can be 
increased by preventing them ; that the 
common cold and minor illnesses re- 
duce production and can be prevented 

y proper medical supervision of in- 
dustrial workers. 

The United States Department of 
Labor since as far back as the launch- 
ing of the defense program has been 
active in its efforts to safeguard the 
lives and limbs of American workers, 
to protect their health and develop their 
welfare as the Department is charged 
by law, to do. Since Pearl Harbor 
these activities have been quickened 
and expanded. 

One of our biggest and most impor- 
tant jobs is concerned with the safety 
of workers in war production plants 
which must be kept going at speed and 
efficiency. We know that 99 out of 
every 100 accidents can be prevented. 
We have experience records showing 
that in every plant where intelligent, 
forceful and sustained effort has been 
made to eliminate accidents, they have 
been practically wiped out. Some 
plants by virtue of vigorous supervision 
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and safety work have gone as long as 
three years without a lost-time accident. 

To bring this fact home to thousands 
of war industries throughout the coun- 
try we have established a national 
safety service to conserve manpower 
for war production. Under this pro- 
gram more than 400 accident preven- 
tion experts are regularly calling upon 
government contract plants, urging the 
adoption of safety measures and meth- 
ods and aiding management in correct- 
ing accident hazards and exposures. 

The Department of Labor has also 
expanded its Conciliation Service in 
the last year. From the first of the 
year through July it was successful in 
adjusting, without any stoppage of 
work, 4,780 industrial disputes which 
involved 2,562,773 workers. 

American workers have laid aside the 
strike as a method of adjustment. They 
have accepted for the duration a sys- 
tematic program of adjustment of labor 
disputes. First, by collective bargain- 
ing. If that fails, the aid of the Con- 
ciliation Service is available. Finally 
labor has agreed to accept the decisions 
and recommendations of the National 
War Labor Board. This is a great step 
forward in settling difficult industrial 
relation situations and keeping produc- 
tion going. 

Business men and industrialists have 
also accepted this system and it works 
99 per cent of the time. There have 
been some wildcat or unofficial strikes. 
A few employers have held out against 
settlement, but these habits are disap- 
pearing and the loss of production has 
become infinitesimal compared to the 
great flow of materials. The latest 
statistics gathered by representatives of 
the War, Navy and Labor Depart- 
ments, the War Production Board, the 
Maritime Commission and the War 
Labor Board show that man-days lost 
from war production by strikes in July 
dropped to 8/100 of one per cent of 
total man-days. 





The day by day, week by week and 
month by month work of millions of 
industrial productive workers doesn’t 
make news, whereas the few and spo- 
radic wildcat stoppages do make news, 
giving many Americans a misconception 
of what American labor is doing in the 
war effort. 

In doing the things needed physically 
for the protection of American war 
production workers we must keep in 
mind the deep significance of what 
President Roosevelt said in these 
words: 

“Safeguarding our economy at home 
is the very least that our soldiers, 
sailors and marines have a right to 
expect of us civilians.” 

That means we must stabilize living 
costs, profits, farm income and wages 
and that means sacrifice for all Amer- 
icans—sacrifice which they will gladly 
make to serve the common cause of 
freedom to which we are all dedicated 
as a people. 

We face months of toil and going 
without. The workers of America will 
carry their share of the burden and do 
the job of bringing us more of the 
guns, the planes, the tanks and the ships 
that are so vital to the preservation of 
American lives and homes and all that 
a great and courageous people hold 
dear. 

They can be counted upon to co- 
operate with every other group of 
Americans at all times in the de- 
fense of our beloved country and in 
aid of democratic institutions the world 
over. 

They can be depended upon, too, to 
contribute their sons to the fighting 
forces of the land, on sea and in the 
air, their daughters’ services as war 
workers, their own sweat, toil, tears 
and blood mayhap, and their earnings 
and savings to the national war effort 
so that the rights and institutions of 
free and of decent men and women 
shall not perish, 
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THIS YEAR OF 


yo got an important date on 
November 3. Mark it on your cal- 
endar, write it on your cuff, paste it in 
your hat or use any other memory aid 
that works. But don’t on any account 
forget it. For on that date you will 
have the honor, the privilege and the 
duty of voting to keep America free. 

That is no exaggeration. It is the 
exact truth. Your vote and the vote of 
every other American worker are 
needed in this election to safeguard the 
future economic and political freedom 
of our country. 

Too many people are inclined to be 
apathetic about this coming election. 
That’s the sort of spirit which enabled 
Hitler to come to power in Germany. 

The right to vote is the keystone of 
democracy and we are fighting desper- 
ately now to preserve democracy. 
Failure to exercise the right to vote is, 
therefore, a moral surrender to the 
enemy. 

Yet many well-meaning citizens will 
say that this isn’t a Presidential elec- 
tion year, so why bother voting? That 
is ignorant and harmful doctrine. Our 
government is a government of laws. 
The President does not make the laws. 
He merely administers them. The laws 
are made by our state Legislatures and 
our national Congress. The members 
of these legislative bodies are up for 
election this year and unless the men 
and women of labor vote on Election 
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Day and vote for candidates 
who have the interests of 
the workers at heart, laws 
may be adopted in the next 
two years which will nullify 
all the social and economic 
gains of the last two dec- 
ades. 

This isn’t just a fanciful 
scare. It’s a real danger. 
In the current session of 
Congress, for instance, 
more than fifty bills were 
introduced which would 
have destroyed overtime 
standards, made strikes a 
criminal offense and other- 
wise prevented organized 
labor from effectively pro- 
tecting its members. Ev- 
ery one of these measures 
was defeated because the 
majority of the members of 
Congress had been elected to office with 
the aid of labor’s vote and, therefore, 
were friendly to labor. If the workers 
do not keep these men in office, if they 
fail to defeat hostile members of Con- 
gress who initiated these assaults on 
their rights, the story may be differ- 
ent at the next session of Congress. 

In normal times the enemies of labor 
would have a tough time getting away 
with it. But today they are using the 
war as a pretext for raiding and snip- 
ing at labor. And many well-meaning 
but ill-informed persons, influenced by 
the flood of anti-labor propaganda re- 
leased by the press and the radio, may 
support these raids. 

It behooves labor to protect itself 
even more carefully than ever before by 
electing the right candidates to office. 

This is no appeal 





for any particular can- 
didate or political 
party. The non-par- 
tisan political policy of 
the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is to sup- 
port the friends of la- 
bor and to defeat la- 
bor’s enemies, regard- 
less of party affilia- 
tions. If you are in 
doubt as to the quali- 
fications and labor 
record of any candi- 
date for Congress, it 











is easy enough to find out from your 
local central labor union or from the 
Legislative Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor at Washington 
headquarters. 

Another current objection to voting 
at this year’s election was voiced by a 
worker in a war plant who wrote to 
Donald Nelson asking whether it would 
be patriotic to take time off from his 
job to cast his ballot. 

The answer of the war produciton 
chief was so cogent and logical that 
we quote it here. 

He said: 

“There is only one answer to that 
question. While I understand fully the 
men who think they should stay on the 
job, voting is a duty, not a privilege. 
The right to vote is, in short, what 
this war is all about. . 

“It should be one of the very few 
exceptions to the all-important rule of 
staying on the job and getting war 
materials off the production line and on 
the battlefronts. The exception applies 
to all elections — national, state and 
local. 

“When you vote, vote fast and get 
back on the machine. 

“The war worker is first of all an 
American citizen, and the first right and 
duty of an American citizen is to vote. 
That is the difference between us and 
our enemies.” 

So let’s do our duty as Americans 
and vote. And let’s see te it that every 
qualified member of the family votes. 
And let’s vote for the right candidates 
so that we may not be deprived by op- 
pressive laws of the future well-being 
for which we work and fight today. 
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By EDWARD D. VANDELEUR 


Secretary, California Federation of Labor 


| pcmcia No. 1, which will 
appear on the California ballot 
next month, would, if approved, out- 
law labor’s right to strike, to picket and 
to boycott. 

Introduced nearly a year prior to 
Pearl Harbor, at a time when the daily 
press had whipped up a furious anti- 
union atmosphere, this shocking pro- 
posal was passed by both houses of the 
Ste ite Legislature, vetoed by Governor 
Olson, then railroaded through over 
his veto in a manner that set a new 
low for shameless legislative procedure 
in California. 

The success of the vigorous cam- 
paign promptly initiated by the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor to 
place the measure on the state ballot 
for a referendum in 1942 prevented 
this out-and-out Nazi measure from 
going into effect a year ago. Ever 
since, a militant, unrelenting campaign 
to mobilize the necessary votes to de- 
feat Proposition No. 1 at the Novem- 
ber elections has been carried on by the 
State Federation and its affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

That Proposition No. 1, generally 
known as the Slave Bill, is unconstitu- 
tional has been demonstrated by the 
success of the Federation’s fight against 
the flood of similar city and county 
ordinances, which appeared immedi- 
ately after the operation of the state- 
wide law had been suspended as a re- 
sult of the referendum campaign. For 
a time these local laws threatened to 
engulf the state. The purpose of this 
maneuver by labor’s foes was obvious. 
Thwarted in their effort to put the 
provisions of the proposed state law 
into effect at once, they sought to 
achieve their goal on a piecemeal basis. 

But the backers of these Little Slave 
Bills diplayed a great reluctance to en- 
force them, and their feet grew icy 
cold when it was suggested that the 
constitutionality of the anti-labor meas- 
ures be submitted to an acid court test. 
One after the other, the Little Slave 
Bills were repealed as soon as the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor ini- 
tiated steps to bring them into court. 
This behavior indicates that the advo- 
cates of chains for American labor 
know in their hearts that their vicious 
ideas are unconstitutional. 

Proposition No. 1 goes much further 
than outlawing the established legal 
right of the boycott. It would also gag 
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labor Fights Calitorma Slave Bill 
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Pamphlets give the people the reasons for the defeat of Proposition No. I 


the public. Section 1132 of this most 
abominable bill reads as follows: 

“Any act, combination or agreement 
which directly or indirectly causes, in- 
duces or compels a violation of any of 
the provisions of this chapter, or in- 
flicts any loss, injury or damage on 
anyone because of his refusal to vio- 
late any of the provisions of this chap- 
ter, shall be unlawful.” 

Could any more effective means be 
devised to block all channels of com- 
munication among one group of work- 
ers and their fellow unionists, and the 
general public ? 

Union men would be required to 
break a strike of their brothers, to ig- 
nore picket lines, to cooperate fully 
with the unfair employer of their 
brother unionists by keeping his goods 
moving without halt on their long jour- 
ney from factory to consumer. 

And because publication or news by 
word of mouth of even the bare facts 
of an industrial dispute might rouse 
the indignation of the general public 
toward the unfair employer and so 
“induce” the consumers to get together 
and refuse to patronize establishments 
that handle the unfair employer’s goods 
until he meets the reasonable demands 
of his workers, the general public 
would be denied access to any informa- 
tion about the matter. 

The supporters of Proposition No. 
1 attempt to conceal this menace to 


free speech by making a great to-do 
over the “ruinous” effects of the sec- 
ondary boycott on what they are pleased 
to call “innocent third parties.” The 
most striking characteristic of this 
argument is its bland assumption that 
the secondary boycott is a weapon em- 
ployed solely by labor. This assump- 
tion does not stand up, for the use of 
the boycott has had a long and honor- 
able history in the United States, and 
the boycott has not been an exclusive 
labor instrument by any means. 

As the State Federation’s campaign 
has developed, more and more Califor- 
nians have come to see the real mean- 
ing of the bill, have come to under- 
stand how it can affect the rights of 
each one of them. The State Federa- 
tion has driven home the point that to 
deny labor the right to use the second- 
ary boycott means, inevitably, that this 
right will also be denied to everyone— 
to wives and mothers, to doctors, law- 
yers, clergymen and educators, to civic 
groups, parent-teacher associations and 
even employers themselves—who may 
wish to make effective their opposition 
to an unfair manufacturer who adulter- 
ates his product, maintains inhuman 
sweatshop conditions, exploits children, 
or, today, sabotages our war effort. 

Organized labor in California has 
been campaigning hard against Prop- 
osition No. 1 and is confident of the 
result when the ballots are counted. 
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LABOR AND THE WAR 


Ppa time ago at the conven- 
tion of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor I pointed out that the 
American public—for whatever rea- 
sons—has come to have a negative 
view of labor, that it thinks in terms 
of what labor subtracts from the war 
effort by strikes rather than of the con- 
structive part of labor in our success- 
ful expansion of war production. 

I said at that time that it was un- 
healthy, not only for labor but for our 
American way of life as well, that the 
general public should have this slant, 
and I urged that labor do everything 
within its power to bring matters into 
better focus by action to achieve or- 
ganic unity, end strikes and dramatize 
its loyal devotion to the war effort for 
the American public. 

There is another misconception 
abroad which labor can help to dispel. 
The general public shows by a good 
deal of the discussion we hear on taxa- 
tion, inflation curbs and wartime sac- 
rifice that much of the thinking today 
is in terms of the highest-paid war 
workers. A general impression seems 
to be abroad that everybody these days 
is finding money growing on trees. 

The general public doesn’t seem to 
think much about the people, thrown 
out of work by priorities, who have 
taken jobs at lower pay and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of others who sim- 
ply have not yet been able to find their 
place in the war economy at all. They 
don’t seem to think of the half million 
in New York City who are looking 
for work. 

I don’t think you should blame this 
on labor-baiters. 

There is certainly something dra- 
matic about the few people who sud- 
denly jumped to $100 a week or more, 
and it is natural that public attention 
should focus on the dramatic. But it 
certainly is a situation in which no 
effort should be spared to bring about 
a proper perspective. 

In a Labor Day statement I pointed 
out the fact that some 7,500,000 Amer- 
ican wage-earners still make less than 
40 cents an hour, that this represents 
19 per cent of the 40,000,000 Ameri- 
can workers, exclusive of proprietors 
and government employes, and _ that 
many in lines of work not covered by 
the Wage and Hour Law are getting 
less than 30 cents, some as little as 15 
cents an hour or less. I said: 

“Any realistic discussion of wages 
must take into consideration the large 
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By L. METCALFE WALLING 


Administrator, Wage and Hour Division 


number of American workers who are 
still right on the edge of the minimum 
standard of health and decency or be- 
low. Even for those of the 7,500,000 
who are getting up to 40 cents an hour 
or $16 at the most for a forty-hour 
week, it must be remembered that the 
rise in prices has leveied the purchas- 
ing power of their 40 cents down to- 
ward that of the 30 cents set as a min- 
imum standard of decency when the 
act was passed in 1938.” 

The wide use that the newspapers 
throughout the country made of this 
story is certainly an indication that 
they thought it was news, that they 
thought people would be arrested to 
learn that there still were a substantial 
number of low-wage workers in this 
country. 

One editorial writer sitting in his 
ivory tower suggested only half-hu- 
morously that there probably were 
more than 8,000,000 wage-earners be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 24 and that a 
person might thus think of all the 
7,500,000 wage-earners drawing $16 a 
week or less as unmarried young men 
living, for the most part, with their 
parents or, in any case, without de- 
pendents, for the most part. He said 
flatly that, in the main, it is obvious 
that the vast majority of our wage- 
earners in the $16-a-week class were 
unmarried men and women. 

Now this writer is sincere. Like the 
great majority of the American pub- 
lic, no doubt, he has never worked on 
an industralized farm. Probably he 
has never been through the employes’ 
entrance of a hotel or a department 
store. The only operation he has 
watched in connection with the manu- 
facture of his underwear is the taking 
out of the pins when he gets it home 
and his personal connection with the 
canning industry is, no doubt, on the 
can opener end. 

3ut the fact of the matter is that 
there are millions in this country whose 
scale of living is held up to a mini- 
mum of decency, low as it may be, by 
the very modest provisions of the 
Wage and Hour Act, and there are 
other millions who do not have that 
protection. 

Not even in these war times do these 
modest provisions enforce themselves. 
Even in these war times there are still 
employers who illegally withhold from 


their workers even those modest min- 
imums required by law. Since Pearl 
Harbor about $16,250,000 in restitu- 
tion has been agreed to or ordered paid 
to 415,000 workers in 22,000 establish- 
ments throughout the country. It must 
be remembered that this underpayment 
of covered workers is discouraged, not 
only by the criminal provisions of the 
act, but by the double penalty which 
workers can collect. In most states 
workers not covered by the federal law 
have no such protection. 

The stabilizing influence of the Wage 
and Hour Law and of the Walsh- 
Healey Law was important under a de- 
fense economy. But under a war econ- 
omy, such as we have today, it is more 
than important—it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we have the utmost stability 
of industrial operation and of labor 
effort that it is possible to have. Other- 
wise, our war production program 
might be seriously endangered. 

The stabilizing effect which the stat- 
utory minimum wage under the Wage 
and Hour Law, and the prevailing 
wage under the Walsh-Healey Act, have 
had upon American industry employ- 
ing millions of workers has been widely 
recognized in the years the two laws 
have been in operation. Unfair com- 
petition resulting from employers pay- 
ing sweatshop wages has been largely 
eliminated; hundreds of thousands of 
exploited low-wage earners, who for- 
merly received $4 and $5 a week for 
excessively long hours of work and 
who existed only with the aid of pub- 
lic or private relief, were raised io $12 
or more per week by the Wage and 
Hour Law, and were assisted to stand 
on their own feet and have a real 
share and stake in the democracy we 
are all fighting to preserve. 

Nearly a million and a half workers 
have received the benefits of minimum 
wage rates increased by wage order 
from thirty cents to various higher 
levels up to forty cents. 

The overtime provisions of both the 
Wage and Hour Law and the Walsh- 
Healey Act not only helped put thou- 
sands of unemployed workers back in 
the ranks of full-fledged workers 
whose products are now helping us 
win the battle of production, they also 
set in motion the training programs 
which, multiplied and developed, are 
now turning out additional thousands 
of production soldiers who are so des- 
perately needed. 

The overtime provisions did not, as 
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was charged in some quarters, retard 
our war production program, nor did 
they prevent workers in our war in- 
dustries from working long overtime 
hours whenever such overtime was 
needed. 

The hours provision of the act, 
which does not limit the number of 
hours that may be worked, but only 
sets the poimt from which overtime 
wages are to be calculated, has oper- 
ated to assist in the concentration of 
manpower in the war industries where 
it is most vitally needed. In the war 
industries a large amount of overtime 
was worked. In shipbuilding and loco- 
motives, 91 per cent of workers even 
back in December worked more than 
52 hours a week; and in machine tools, 
96 per cent worked 56 hours or more. 
The attraction of overtime pay in the 
essential war industries has helped 
meet their expanded manpower needs 
by drawing workers from non-essential 
industries where overtime is not being 
worked. 

In part, the overtime wages have 
gone to meet extra expenses necessi- 
tated in many instances by the concen- 
tration of new workers in war indus- 
tries, such as the expense of living 
away from home or of commuting long 
distances to work. In part, they have 
helped replace family income formerly 
received from wage-earners now in the 
armed services. 

Let me tell you more of our enforce- 
ment work. Evidence is plentiful that 
there is still a big enforcement job to be 
done by the Wage and Hour Division, 
particularly in the lower-paid civilian 
industries which either have no direct 
connection with war production or in 
which war contracts constitute a rela- 
tively small part of total operations. 

In July, the last month for which 
field enforcement statistics have been 
computed, 5,130 inspections were made 
throughout the country and restitution 
for back wages and unpaid overtime 
totaling $1,379,475 was agreed to or 
ordered paid to 35,397 employes. This 
would seem to give ample proof that 
there are still too large a number of 
employers who, for one reason or an- 
other, will not pay their employes the 
minimum wages and the overtime rates 
to which the Wage and Hour Law 
entitles them, unless they are checked 
up by the Wage and Hour Division 
and persuaded <o comply with the law. 

An encouraging feature of the re- 
port for July is that 5,046 cases were 
closed during the month without litiga- 
tion, while the cases closed after liti- 
gation during the month totaled only 
84. This indicates that the greater 
part of the employers found in vary- 
ing degrees of violation were ready and 
willing to make restitution and get into 
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compliance when their violations were 
pointed out to them. 

The Supreme Court this year fur- 
ther strengthened the Wage and Hour 
Law. The application of the law’s pro- 
tection to workers engaged in servicing 
and maintaining buildings whose ten- 
ants are engaged in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce was 
affirmed. The court also upheld the 
enforcement policy of the Wage and 
Hour Division, which has insisted that 
not only marginal workers but all em- 
ployes covered by the law are entitled 
to time and a half their regular hourly 
rate of pay for all hours worked in 
excess of forty in any work week. 

The finding that building service and 
maintenance employes of bu ‘dings 
whose tenants are engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate com- 
merce are entitled to the benefits of the 
Wage and Hour Law was handed 
down on appeals taken by owners of 
loft buildings in New York and Phil- 
adelphia from rulings of Circuit Courts 
of Appeals that such employes came 
within the coverage of the law. 

The two cases differed only in minor 
detail. The tenants in both buildings 
were principally engaged in the pro- 
duction of garments for interstate com- 
merce. Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
who wrote the opinion covering both 
cases, said: 

“In our judgment the work of the 
employes [engineers, firemen, elevator 
operators, etc.] in these cases had such 
a close and immediate tie with the 








process of production for commerce, 
and was therefore so much an essen- 
tial part of it, that the employes are 
to be regarded as engaged in an occu- 
pation ‘necessary to the production of 
goods for commerce.’ ” 

This was a sweeping, clearcut vic- 
tory for the Wage and Hour Division, 
which had contended from the start of 
the law’s operation that such service 
and maintenance employes were en- 
titled to the benefits of the law. An 
immediate effect of the ruling will be 
to expedite the closing of many cases 
involving underpaid building service 
and maintenance employes in regions 
where those complained against may 
have been holding back pending the 
final settlement of the law. Undoubt- 
edly the Supreme Court’s ruling will 
also serve to establish a legal and gov- 
erning precedent for extending the 
law’s coverage to additional classes of 
employes furnishing essential services 
to manufacturers producing goods for 
interstate commerce, such as employes 
of public utility companies. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court 
validating the computation of overtime 
at one and one-half times the regular 
hourly rate of pay, rather than merely 
at one and a half times the minimum 
hourly rate of pay prescribed by the 
Act, was handed down in the case of 
the Overnight Motor Transportation 
Company, Inc., of Baltimore, engaged 
in interstate motor transportation as 
a common carrier. This company ap- 

(Continued on Page 36) 





Conferring at Wage and Hour Division headquarters in New York City 


are Administrator Walling (right) and Information Chief Mullady 
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By GEORGE L. BERRY 


President, International Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union 


HEN Gutenberg, in 1436 or 

shortly thereafter, applied the 
mechanical principles of the wine press 
to the building of a printing press, after 
inventing movable type, he started what 
was then a rather simple trade but 
which has now, five centuries later, 
become perhaps the most diversified 
skilled trade, confined to one industry, 
practiced in this country. 

To give a word picture of the print- 
ing pressman at work would require 
too much space for an article of this 
kind because there are too many tech- 
nicalities involved. Suffice it to say 
that printing pressmen operate small 
platen presses producing printed enve- 
lopes, letterheads, business cards, etc., 
in small quantities ; and that they like- 
wise operate the large, modern, high- 
speed newspaper presses producing 
50,000 newspapers per hour. In be- 
tween these two extremes are presses 
of different models and sizes doing all 
kinds and classes of printing. 

Different skills, therefore, are neces- 
sary and, in reality, the trade of the 
printing pressman is divided into sev- 
eral divisions, each requiring a certain 
type of mechanical ability, experience 
and knowledge. 

Members of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants Union of 
North America produce printing by 
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every process and method generally 
practiced throughout the United States 
and Canada. They are employed in 
practically all of the newspaper press- 
rooms in these countries, in magazine 
plants and in a variety of commercial 
establishments producing all kinds of 
printing. 

In large newspaper and magazine 
plants, printing pressmen are employed 
on large, high-speed letterpress print- 
ing machines producing both black and 


color work and also on gravure presses 
producing magazine sections or pic- 
torial supplements which require an 
entirely different set of mechanisms 
and skill from those employed in the 
production of black and white sections 
of newspapers and magazines. 

In commercial establishments print- 
ing pressmen are employed on presses 
printing by all three processes—letter- 
press, gravure and offset. In letter- 
press printing perhaps the greatest 
skill required for one operation is in 
the make-ready of the form from which 
the printing is done, make-ready being 
a compensation for all errors in the 
type or plates from which the printing 
is done, errors in presses and in ma- 
terials used. 

In all processes of printing the 
pressman must be skilled in keeping 
his machine producing a uniform prod- 
uct, offset printing requiring possibly 
the greatest care in this respect. 

Offset printing, formerly referred to 
as lithography by some, is merely an- 
other printing process requiring a 
slight variation in technique as do the 
other methods of printing, one from 
the other. 

The printing is done from a flat sur- 
face onto a rubber blanket and is then 
“offset” onto the paper. Water is used 
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to keep the blank parts from inking up 
and printing. 

The weather has a lot to do with the 
results obtained by the printing press- 
man. He frequently uses inking rollers 
which have an affinity for moisture and 
which may be ruined if too much mois- 
ture is absorbed. All the paper that 
he uses is susceptible to atmospheric 
conditions; it stretches or it shrinks, 
making it difficult for one color to be 
registered on top of the other. Weather 
affects the printing inks; too much 
moisture in the air slows up the drying. 
He frequently has static electricity in 
the paper. 

In calculating his procedures, there- 
fore, the printing pressman must al- 
ways take into account atmospheric 
conditions. He must know color—its 
harmony, its blending and how it is 
mixed in order to match practically 
every color imaginable, and there are 
thousands of them. The pressman 
must be a good mechanic in addition to 
his artistic qualifications, because cer- 
tain mechanisms must be set within a 
thousandth of an inch in order to func- 
tion correctly. He must likewise know 
ink manipulation and 
what compounds or sub- 
stances affect printing 
inks in various ways. In 
the case of some presses, 
he must know how to 
synchronize various 
mechanisms so as to get 
a good quality of print- 
ing at blinding speeds 
on presses which may 
cost as much as a quarter 
of a million dollars. 

In other words, the ca- 
pabilities of a printing 
pressman do not run 
in one avenue. The 
skilled pressman on high 
class work must manage 
his press, have knowl- 
edge of what quality means and be 
able to get high production through 
his skill and through intricate adjust- 
ments of press mechanisms. The print- 
ing pressman is the man who does the 
actual printing of every conceivable 
printed thing, whether it be a business 
card or a million newspapers or maga- 
zines; and, in doing this, he uses the 
products of other departments, such as 
the type that is set by the compositor, 
plates that are made by the stereotyper, 
electrotyper, photo-engraver, offset 
plate maker and others, as well as the 


































products of the paper makers, 
etc. 

Because the trade of print- 
ing pressmen is so diversified 
and changing, and because it 
demands skill and knowledge 
beyond the ordinary, the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants Union of North 
America more than thirty 
years ago established its Tech- 
nical Trade School, which is 
recognized as the leading 
school of presswork in the 
world. The school was estab- 
lished at a time when any such 
effort was looked upon with 
suspicion by both employers 
and employes. It differed 
from any school in existence in 
that its primary object was to 
give intensive courses to ex- 
perienced journeymen so that 
a member of this organization, 
whether he had five years or 
twenty-five years of experi- 
ence, could keep abreast of the 
times and could learn new 
processes, new methods and 
new machines, 


Since the establishment of the Tech- 
nical Trade School the organization 
has set up certain standards of com- 
petency for journeyman printing press- 
men. All assistants who become jour- 
neyman pressmen and all who receive 
journeyman cards must first stand 
quarterly examinations given by lead- 
ing craftsmen of their local unions and 
by the staff of the Technical Trade 
School. 

To help them do so, and also to 
broaden their knowledge, free courses 
are given to the thousands of men who 
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are soon to become journeyman print- 
ing pressmen. 

Along with this educational work, 
the organization maintains service de- 
partments through which service is 
given in both newspaper and commer- 
cial plants through printing engineer- 
ing. Newspaper publishers have used 
this service frequently; in fact, more 
than fifteen hundred calls have been 
answered in order to get for the indi- 
vidual plant better production and bet- 
ter printed qualities. 

The International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants Union of North Amer- 
ica was established fifty-two years ago 
with a few hundred members. It is 
still a relatively small organization of 
skilled craftsmen, numbering some 
sixty thousand members and operating 
the town of Pressmen’s Home, Ten- 
nessee, where its headquarters are lo- 
cated. 

Here, too, are its main institutions— 
the Technical Trade School, the Sana- 
torium and the Home for Superannu- 
ated Members. 

The organization has its own union 
label which is used mainly in specialty 
printing fields and in small towns 
where there is no Allied Council. This 
organization is one of the unions in the 
graphic arts which own the Allied 
Printing Trades Council label, the le- 
gitimate label for all printed matter 
produced by every method and process. 
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O JOB in the whole war effort is 
more critically important than the 
recruiting of manpower for the war 
production front. Without the work- 
men’s hands on machines that turn out 
the weapons of war for the United 
Nations, Hitler would very soon rule 
the world, as he has set out to do. 
To deai with our manpower problem 
in all its phases the President created 
the War Manpower Commission. For 
the recruiting of civilians, however, 
there was already in existence the 
United States Employment Service, a 
part of the Social Se- 


By JOHN J. CORSON 


Director, United States Employment Service 


Mechanization of industry before the 
war had been reducing the need for 
skill, and fewer men were training for 
skilled trades. Now a new demand 
has come all at once and we cannot 
train men or women fast enough. 

We have, in fact, a critical need, 
highly localized, often combined with 
a critical scarcity of skilled craftsmen 
in the same localities. At the same time 

we have the para- 





curity Board. Logi- 
cally, the Employment 
Service has now be- 
come the recruiting 
arm of the War Man- 
power Commission 
for war production 
purposes. 

The United States 





Employment Service, _4 


as we all know, was 
established originally 
to serve in the First World War. 
That, too, was a war of men and ma- 
chines, but there were few machines 
to match in kind or quantity the me- 
chanical forces of today. Never be- 
fore have our enemies had such deadly 
weapons as now. Never had we such 
need for more and better armament 
on our side. Never were we so pressed 
for time to outproduce all competitors. 
And never, consequently, was there so 
much urgency for more manpower on 
the war production job. 

Accordingly, the United States Em- 
ployment Service has tightened up and 
speeded up its machinery. Its major 
functions are the same in peace and 
war—to find jobs for men and women 
who are looking for work, and to find 
qualified workers for employers who 
have job openings to fill. But through- 
out the prewar history of the Employ- 
ment Service, applicants were more 
numerous than jobs. Now the pres- 
sure is all the other way. The war 
industries need more manpower than 
our Employment Service registers pro- 
vide—not because the whole number 
of applicants on the registers is less, 
but because many skills are needed now 
on many products and in many places 
where there was no such need before. 

Moreover, the highly skilled in spe- 
cial lines are not too numerous now. 
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dox of unemployment 
somewhere else. Our 
manpower problem is 
not an overall short- 
age of labor, but mal- 
distribution for the re- 
quirements of the war 
emergency. This is 
not to be wondered at 





ON to the ways of peace, 

as this nation had 
been for twenty years and more, but 
it is a serious handicap when we find 
ourselves at war unprepared, against 
armies that fight with engines of de- 
struction such as can be produced 
today. 

Such, however, is the war picture 
in which the United States Employ- 
ment Service must function. For the 
task we have 1,500 local employment 
offices running full time, with part- 
time service at 3,000 other points 
throughout the country. 

The work these offices do may be 
generally described as keeping con- 
tacts with employers who may have 
jobs to fill, recruiting and registering 
applicants for jobs, interviewing 
them to determine their qualifications 
and referring them to employers. 

There are some 23,000 men and 
womer employed in these local offices 
now, which means they are pitifully 
shorthanded for the enormous amount 
of work there is to do. They placed 
about a million men and women last 
month, however, in factories, ship- 
yards, offices and on farms. 

For better understanding of that 
achievement, let us go back of the 
routine activities and see what it takes 
for an employment office staff to meet 
the demands upon it: 

To be able to tell an applicant 


in a nation given over™ 


whether there is a job opening for him 
in his own locality, or whether he could 
expect to find a job in his line some- 
where else, the local office must— 

(1) Know all the business and in- 
dustrial establishments in its territory, 
their ouput, their prospects, the work- 
ing conditions they offer, the hiring 
methods of the management, the em- 
ployment policies, the number and 
kinds of jobs involved in the operations. 

(2) Keep posted on prospective 
contracts for war materials and war 
goods in that locality. 

(3) Keep in close touch with the 
state and the national offices of the 
United States Employment Service in 
order to be able to route local appli- 
cants to distant jobs if needed there, 
and likewise to call in workers from 
other places. 

(4) Interviewers on the local office 
staff must have practical knowledge 
of the jobs in the field assigned to them, 
and of the requirements for each in 
order to tell what the applicant’s quali- 
fications are. 

(5) The employment office staff 
should understand union rules and pol- 
icies so the employment office policy 
may take into account union-manage- 
ment agreements or the preferential 
union shop where it exists. The staff 
should know the prevailing wage and 
other working conditions in order not 
to refer applicants to substandard em- 
ployers. 

(6) The staff must know about the 
housing conditions in that vicinity. 

(7) If the applicant is rusty at his 
trade, the employment office must be 
able to tell him where he can go to 
brush up on his skill. If he has no 
trade and not much experience, the 
office must be able to tell him where he 
can go to be trained. 

At the same time the employment 
office must be no less prepared to serve 
the employer who is calling for workers 
to man his plant. The staff must be 
able to— 

(1) Locate qualified candidates for 
jobs—in the community, if possible; if 
not, then in other localities. This 
means having up-to-date information 
from all over the country as to labor 
supply and demand. 
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(2) Find out the prospects of the 
community for war contracts, and the 
kind of skills that may be called for. 

(3) Respond with information, at 
least, and possibly with actual referrals, 
to the calls of other employment offices 
for workers to go to employers in 
other localities. 

All this, obviously, requires opera- 
tions across state lines. Up to 1942, 
however, the United States Employ- 
ment Service was a federal-state sys- 
tem, which meant that each state oper- 
ated its own employment service within 
its own territory, but with financial as- 
sistance from the federal government. 
Referrals across state lines were com- 
plicated. 

After Pearl Harbor the President, by 
telegram, requested each Governor to 
merge his State Employment Service 
into a nationally-operated system. The 
Governors responded, and the United 
States Employment Service now carries 
complete responsibility and authority 
for the operation of all public employ- 
ment offices in the nation. 

Thus the machinery for recruiting 
has been geared to the war effort. It 
must be operated, however, with skill 
and understanding based on careful in- 
vestigation and knowledge of the funda- 
mental labor and economic problems in- 
volved, and careful coordination of 
effort with other war agencies. 

Essential to the routine, day-to-day 
operation of the local offices is the re- 
search work of a staff of economists 
and statisticians who study each indus- 
trial area and painstakingly assemble 
detailed information about the plant 
operations, the kinds of jobs, the skills 
required. In order to make the best 
use of the scarcer skills, they keep the 
local offices posted on the requirements 
of individual plants, following inspec- 
tion and job analysis in those plants 
and according to priorities established 
for them on grounds of their impor- 
tance to the war effort. Employment 
offices then give preference in referrals 
to the plants with priority rating and 
to workers with essential skills. 

Long before Pearl Harbor the Em- 
ployment Service, on the basis of these 
studies of labor supply and demand in 
certain areas, was warning workers not 
to leave home looking for work with- 
out consulting the local employment 
office. This was to prevent disappoint- 
ment and probable hardship to the 
worker who was following unfounded 
rumors of jobs in distant places. That 
warning still holds good, and with 
added reason. The worker may be 


losing opportunities nearer home, and 
the government may be losing his skill 
at a critical point somewhere else. 
Waste of manpower, waste of skill is 
now a national danger, for the nation’s 
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need is counted in terms of ten million 
men in uniform and millions more 
rightly placed on the war production 
front. 

In order to carry out its recruiting 
program in orderly fashion, the United 
States Employment Service last spring 
joined with the Selective Service Sys- 
tem in an occupational survey of selec- 
tive service registrants. The purpose 
of this survey was to provide the gov- 
ernment with information as to the kind 
of work every man in the United States 
between the ages of eighteen and sixty- 
four could do, either for the armed 
forces or in war production. With that 
information he could be intelligently 
assigned to the place where he is 
needed most. Analysis of those ques- 
tionnaires would show, moreover, the 
labor resources of every community, 
and thus furnish a guide tc the alloca- 
tion both of men and of war con- 
tracts. Unfortunately, however, the 
work of analysis requires a larger tech- 
nical staff than the Employment Serv- 
ice has, and the results of the survey 
are to that extent unknown. Estimates 
on the basis of the questionnaires so 
far studied, however, give us a picture 
like this: 

Out of nearly 40 million men who 
registered for Selective Service, 13.3 
million report that they are in essential 
occupations and 4.1 million more re- 
port that they are in critical occupa- 
tions. But “occupations” means their 
trades or skills. Many of them are not 
employed on war work. The number 
who report that they are working on 
essential war production is only 2.8 
million, while 1.3 million state that they 
are not. Over 22 million registrants— 





that is, more than half—claim neither 
essential nor critical skill. 

Those figures represent the adult 
male population. From the total will 
be selected, presumably, some five or 
six million to add to the present four 
million in the armed forces—where also 
mechanical skills are needed, as well as 
in the shops and factories, arsenals and 
Navy Yards at home. It is evident 
that the United States Employment 
Service must recruit not only from the 
men employed on non-essential jobs 
but from our reserves of womanpower, 
employed and unemployed. 

There are already millions of women 
with industrial experience. Many of 
them are in the textile and garment 
industries, already on war work. Many 
are in the essential metal and electrical 
industries, many are working on air- 
planes, and the numbers in steel and 
hitherto so-called heavy industries is 
mounting steadily. The great reserves 
of womanpower never before em- 
ployed, however, are of course un- 
trained for industrial work, and women 
who are city dwellers cannot readily 
undertake farm work untrained. 

Here is the big training job—to be 
accomplished through vocational train- 
ing under the Office of Education 
through in-plant training by industry 
itself, and farm training by agricultural 
schools and the NYA. 

To sum up, then, the United States 
Employment Service, as an existing 
free job-finding service for workers, 
and a free recruiting service for em- 
ployers, became naturally the recruiting 
arm of the War Manpower Commission 
in the war emergency. Its role in the 
war effort is to man the production 





Unemployed New Yorkers seeking jobs with Henry Kaiser throng 
Employment Service office. Soon after, many were Oregon bound 
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lines. This means routing men and 
women to jobs on war production, ac- 
cording to the government’s war needs, 
and with least possible dislocation, but 
wherever necessary to meet war needs. 

It is our policy, and the Manpower 
Commission’s policy, to operate on vol- 
untary principles, both for industry and 
labor. This we shall continue to do 
unless and until the voluntary system 
fails. 

As organized labor has had occa- 
sion to realize, the United States Em- 


ployment Service has laid down a 
strict labor policy for its local offices. 
This policy, worked out with repre- 
sentatives of labor, requires that the 
local employment office shall take 
due note of the existence of union 
agreements with employers in making 
referrals of workers to jobs. We do 
not refer workers to jobs which are 
vacant by reason of labor disputes, nor 
do we respond if an employer calls 
specifically for non-union men. 

There is just one exception to the 





referral policy where there are labor 
disputes. Inasmuch as organized labor 
itself has declared a no-strike policy for 
the duration, we may refer workers to 
jobs where unauthorized strikes occur 
if the War Labor Board says the stop- 
page of work interferes with the war 
effort. Otherwise the question does 
not, in a practical sense, arise. 

The government and organized labor 
have joined forces to outproduce our 
enemies and destroy their war 
machines. 














President Roosevelt's Order on Overtime Pay 








An executive order governing overtime wage compensa- 
tion was issued by President Roosevelt on September 9. 
The order was amended on September 17 and became effec- 
tive on October 1. The text of the order, as amended, ts 
as follows: 

Whereas, Many labor organizations have already adopted 
the patriotic policy of waiving double time wage compensa- 
tion or other premium pay for work on Saturday, Sunday 
and holidays, as such, for the duration of the war, and 

Whereas, It is desirable and necessary in the prosecution 
of the war and to insure uniformity and fair treatment for 
those labor organizations, employers and employes who are 
conforming to such wage policies that this principle be uni- 
versally adopted ; 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and the statutes, as President of the 
United States and as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, it is hereby ordered: 

I. That the following principles and regulations shall 
apply for the duration of the war to the payment of premium 
and overtime wage compensation on all work relating to the 
prosecution of the war: 

A. No premium wage or extra compensation shall be 


paid to any employe in the United States, its territories or - 


possessions for work on Saturday or Sunday except where 
such work is performed by the employe on the sixth or 
seventh day worked in his regularly scheduled work week 
and as hereinafter provided. 

(1) Where because of emergency conditions an em- 
ploye is required to work for seven consecutive days 
in any regularly scheduled work week a premium 
wage of double time compensation shall be paid for 
work on the seventh day. 

(2) Where required by the provisions of law or em- 
ployment contracts, not more than time and one-half 
wage compensation shall be paid for work in excess 
of eight hours in any day or forty hours in any work 
week or for work performed on the sixth day worked 
in any regularly scheduled work week. 


B. No premium wage or extra compensation shall be paid 
for work on customary holidays except that time and one- 
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half wage compensation shall be paid for work performed on 
any of the following holidays only: New Year’s Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
Day and either Memorial Day or one other such holiday 
of greater local importance. 

II. All federal departments and agencies shall conform 
the provisions in all existing and future contracts nego- 
tiated, executed or supervised by them to the policies of 
this order. All such departments and agencies shall imme- 
diately open negotiations to alter provisions in existing 
contracts to conform them to the requirements of this order. 

III. Nothing in this order shall be construed as requiring 
a modification of the principle that every employe should 
have at least one day of rest in every seven days. The con- 
tinuous operation of plants and machines in prosecuting the 
war does not require that employes should work seven con- 
secutive days. 

IV. Nothing herein shall be construed as superseding or 
in conflict with the provisions of the statutes prescribing the 
compensation, hours of work and other conditions of em- 
ployment of employes of the United States 

V. All federal departments and agencies affected by this 
order shall refer to the Secretary of Labor for determina- 
tion questions of interpretation and application arising here- 
under. In any industry or occupation in which the Secre- 
tary finds that a wage stabilization agreement approved by 
a government department or agency is operating satisfac- 
torily, or in any industry or occupation in which the Secre- 
tary finds that the nature and exigencies of operations make 
such action necessary or advisable for the successful prose- 
cution of the war, the Secretary may determine that any or 
all of the provisions of this order shall not apply to such 
industry or occupation or to any classes of employes therein. 

VI. The provisions of this order shall become effective 
October 1, 1942. 


Pan oD 


[If you have any question regarding the operation of the 
executive order, write to the American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. You will receive a prompt reply.] 
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Cold Facts About Wages 


(Continued from Page 5) 


‘ 

receive higher annual compensation 
than construction mechanics and other 
skilled craftsmen whose employment 
is highly seasonal. Of course, in highly 
seasonal industries in which wage rates 
are low, as for example in canning, the 
annual income is far below the average 
standard. 

Important disparities in our wage 
structure are not disparities resulting 
from excessive wages. They are dis- 
parities resulting from substandard 
wages paid in many occupations in 
which skill and performance justify 
higher pay. 

Manpower mobilization for war can- 
not be accomplished solely by wage 
adjustments which make work on key 
jobs attractive. 

But manpower mobilization cannot 


be accomplished equitably and effec- 
tively unless the glaring inequalities 
in pay for like work are eliminated. 

Maximum production and maximum 
efficiency of workers cannot be attained 
by wage adjustments alone. But maxi- 
mum production and maximum effi- 
ciency cannot be attained unless sub- 
standard wage income is brought at 
least to the level of minimum income 
necessary to maintain workers in good 
health and to give them the stamina 
and strength for the attainment of top 
production. 

The War Labor Board formula, 
freezing wages at the January, 1941, 
levels adjusted for a 15 per cent rise 
in the cost of living, is not a workable 
stabilization formula. It is not designed 
to facilitate or speed the war effort. 


The real cost of living between Janu- 
ary, 1941, and May, 1942, rose more 
than 15 per cent. In manufacturing 
industries hourly earnings rose 18 per 
cent during this time and wage rates 
rose about 15 per cent. These in- 
creases, however, have differed widely. 
In the case of the telephone and tele- 
graph industry, for example, even the 
average hourly earnings, which include 
overtime pay, increased only 3 per cent. 
In electric light and power the increase 
was 7.3 per cent. In anthracite coal 
it was 7.1 per cent. In printing and 
publishing it was only 6 per cent, and 
in glass manufacturing it was 8.2 per 
cent. 

A wage stabilization program which 
is effective must of necessity be flexible 
enough to eliminate wage disparities in 
the strategic sections of the wage struc- 
ture. 

It must be a program whose primary 
aim is to achieve stabilization which 
does not hold back but furthers war 
production. 


Carl Sandburg’s Tribute to a Union and a Leader 


ODAY—now—day and night—in 
all weathers—the Amalgamated 
Association membership of 125,000 is 
under a heavier load of work and care 
than any time in its fifty years, haul- 
ing more passen- 
gers, more riders 
on more kinds of 
wheels, taking them 
from their homes to 
the plants, shops 
and factories where 
guns, planes, bombs 
and the stuff of war 
are being shaped 
for global conflict. 

The Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employes of America is a pecul- 
iar organization on its fiftieth birthday. 
It is one of the labor unions of this 
country that has a good name. With 
labor—with management—with the 
public that uses transportation—it has 
a good name. 

Before the Amalgamated came, street 
railway workers took whatever was 
handed them and had no voice or re- 
course except that a man was free to 
quit his job. In those days they had, 
to use the words of Bill Mahon, who 
was starting to help them organize 
themselves, “wrongs and mistreatment, 
long hours and small pay.” The driver 
of the horse car sometimes worked 
eighteen hours in a day. No horse 
was allowed to work longer than four 
hours a day. 

That was fifty years ago. In those 
fifty years much has happened. What 
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in this field is the biggest single 
change that has come? Well, we prob- 
ably won’t go far wrong to say that 
the change is one in the human heart, 
the human spirit, that the change has 
come to both labor and management, 
that where in the first days of organ- 
ization and negotiation there was “bad 
feeling” throughout the whole industry 
there is now by contrast “good feel- 
ing.” It is possible that the entire his- 
tory and development of the Amal- 
gamated has its lesson for this hour. 

To the extent that there is now good 
feeling, instead of bad, it is due to the 
extent that on both sides, labor and 
management, there is a sense of re- 
sponsibility to each other. When either 
side tries to get all it can and keep all 
it gets, when both sides are inflexible 
and there is no spirit of accommodation 
and basic respect, then there is certain 
to come a form of retribution, a mean, 
hard payoff of strife instead of peace, 
of suspicion instead of trust. 

Those who think they can have free- 
dom without discipline, liberty with- 
out responsibility, they might try talk- 
ing with Bill Mahon, who has been 
places in strife and negotiation. As 
the president of the Amalgamated for 
fifty years he has a good name for 
keeping contracts, for going out of his 
way to check and repress contract 
breakers. 

I have known Mahon and the Amal- 
gamated leadership for thirty years— 
and if anybody thinks I am saying 
they are a set of angels with nice white 
wings they had better go roll a peanut 


around the corner and think again. 
What I am saying and stressing is that 
in this time of storm and in the more 
stormy days to come, human better- 
ment and the dignity of the common 
man are not going to lose out if there 
is enough of decency and plain deal- 
ing, a readiness to fight against in- 
equity and injustice—along with a 
sense of responsibility and a spirit of 
accommodation. 

These are qualities that mark and 
distinguish the Amalgamated and Wil- 
liam D. Mahon, the snow of eighty- 
one winters whitening on his venerable 
head, a philosopher, a humorist, a 
spokesman for plain working men and 
their families, a friendly man with a 
lighted face, a man of rare executive 
ability who has seen many millions of 
dollars pour through the treasury of 
his organization without mishandling, 
a man whose personal wants and needs 
are easily met. 

When the editor of the Amalga- 
mated monthly magazine asked me for 
a little message for their fiftieth anni- 
versary, for auld acquaintance’ sake I 
sent him this: 

“So the Amalgamated now comes 
fifty years old. ‘Well and good,’ say 
those familiar with its record, with 
the main trend of its policies and pro- 
gtams. It is an occasion to give salu- 
tations to Bill Mahon, his able leader- 
ship, his scrupulous accounting, his 
sagacity and plain ways of living that 
might to advantage have more and bet- 
ter imitators here and there in the 
American labor movement.” 
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HIGHLIGHT OF THIS YEAR’S LABOR 
Day celebration was the launching of six 
Liberty ships named after famous labor 
pioneers. Three of those cargo vessels are 
shown here—the Samuel Gompers, the Peter 
J. McGuire and the Andrew Furuseth. Chief 
speaker at the West Coast launching of the 
Samuel Gompers was John P. Frey (above). 
The six Liberty ships were among 174 mer- 
chant and naval vessels launched or begun 
on Labor Day in the nation’s shipyards. 
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ARGENTINA 


>The workers of Argentina, through 
the powerful Argentine Federation of 
Labor (Confederacion General del 
Trabajo), have publicly expressed 
their endorsement of Mexico’s entry 
into the war on the side of the democ- 
racies. The Executive Council of the 
C. G. T. adopted resolutions expressing 
full approval of the action of Mexico. 


>A campaign for the lowering of the 
high cost of living is being conducted 
by the Argentine Federation of Labor. 
Public meetings have been held in 
many localities. The C. G. T. calls 
for strict enforcement of the laws de- 
signed to prevent speculation. 


> After months of negotiations with 
the employers in the city of Vicente 
Lopez, the Textile Workers Union of 
Buenos Aires Province has succeeded 
in winning an agreement providing 
vacations with pay. 


BOLIVIA 


> When the Bolivian Confederation of 
Labor learned of the increased prices 


to be paid for metals in the United 
States Metal Reserve Company agree- 
ments, it presented the data to the 
United States Embassy and asked its 
help in persuading the mining com- 
panies to agree to an increase in the 
wages of Bolivian miners. 


BRAZIL 


> The Brazilian Ministry of Labor, In- 
dustry and Commerce has announced 
its intention of opening up intellectual, 
cultural and educational opportunities 
to all workers. The Ministry has a 
program that would provide courses of 
interest to workers in music, drama, 
art, writing and the social sciences. 


CHILE 


>The Congress of the Confederation 
of Chilean Workers has called upon 
the Chilean government to break with 
the Axis immediately and to cooperate 
wholeheartedly with the United Na- 
tions in their struggle to keep the dem- 
ocratic way alive. 


COSTA RICA 


> Costa Rica, following the example of 
many of her sister nations, has just 
established a comprehensive system of 
social insurance. All workers under 
sixty years of age are covered. Gross 
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Robert Watt, A. F. of L. foreign 
relations man, snapped in Chile 


contributions are 12 per cent of the 
ncome, of which the worker bears 514 
per cent, the employer 3% per cent 
and the state 3 per cent. Employes in 
the public service pay 6 per cent and 
the state and municipality 814 per cent. 
Sickness and maternity benefits are 
granted to persons who have made at 
least eight weekly contributions. Cash 
benefits are payable from the third day 
of sickness and amount to from 40 to 
50 per cent of the average income. 


CUBA 


> Regulations concerning homework in 
the Cuban boot and shoe industiy have 
been made more stringent. The em- 
ployer must supply full particulars of 
the homework done for him in 1941, 
the daily jobs of his workers and the 
wages paid them. In addition, he is 
required to present information on 
accident and maternity insurance and 
on the hygienic conditions in the prem- 
ises where the work will be done. 


> Because of the increased revenues of 
the transit companies as a result of the 
gasoline shortage, which has eliminated 
almost 50 per cent of all private ve- 
hicles in Cuba, the compensation of the 
Havana Electric Railway Company’s 
motormen and conductors has heen 
increased 30 per cent. 


MEXICO 


> Consumer cooperatives have been 
started in two Mexican textile factories 
near Guadalajara, Jalisco. The first 


one has 800 members and the second 
300. Their object is to give factory 
workers an opportunity to buy staples 
at prices within their reach and with- 
out at the same time upsetting the 
economy. The Consumer Cooperative 
Section of the Mexican Department of 
Labor reports that there are now 239 
cooperatives in the country, with 
46,456 members. The total capital 
subscribed is 1,778,463 pesos. 


> Shark fishing off the West Coast has 
always been a rather profitable under- 
taking. In recent years, because of the 
widely publicized vitamin value of 
shark livers, shark fishermen have been 
paid particularly well. Many have been 
receiving fifty pesos or $10 a day. 


> Industrial accidents have increased 
greatly in recent years. It is estimated 
that they total 35,000 yearly. Mexican 
labor has started a campaign to combat 
this tragic waste of manpower. 


> The forty-second anniversary of the 
establishment of the Mexican Mechan- 
ics Union was observed September 
4 with ceremonies at the Teatro Hid- 
algo in Mexico City. The Orquesta 
Tipica, a famous Mexican orchestra, 
played and many noted artists partici- 


pated. 
PERU 


> Bonuses have been paid to Peruvian 
civil service workers, in conformity 
with a promise made to them by the 
government. The event was marked 
by a cordial exchange of statements 
between the public employes and Presi- 
dent Manuel Prado, who visited the 
United States earlier in the year. 


VENEZUELA 


> To relieve the economic strain caused 
by the curtailment of Venezuelan oil 
production and to supply food difficult 
to obtain because of reduced shipping, 
the government and the petroleum offi- 
cials have agreed to establish three 
agricultural colonies for several thou- 
sand workers formerly employed by oil 


companies. 
URUGUAY 


> Uruguayan woolen mills are operat- 
ing three eight-hour shifts a day and 
expect to continue on this all-out basis 
for several months. The entire output 
will be taken by the other American 
republics. But cotton mills, on the 
contrary, face a shutdown because of 
the shortage of imported cotton yarns. 
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Daniel J. Tobin on Britain Today 


(Continued from Page 7) 


satisfied and are not complaining. Now 
some people will construe the previous 
statements as meaning that we in 
America, the workers of our country, 
are not doing our share. First let me 
say that when we have been three years 
in the war, or before that time—as is 
now the condition in England—we too 
may be short of labor. At the present 
time there is no such shortage of labor 
in our country as there is in England. 
They are going over every class to see 
where that person will be more useful 
in this great struggle of England to 
maintain her freedom, and from day 
to day changes are made in employ- 
ment—all under the supervision of the 
Minister of Labor—and there are no 
complaints. They take it for granted; 
this is their fight; they are fighting for 
their homes and they will accept the 
orders given and the decisions made as 
soldiers in the ranks of the civilian 
workers. 

The Minister of Labor also can not 
only delegate workers from one kind 
of employment to another, but from 
place to place. Of course, it must be 
understood that England is not a large 
country. 

I was informed that Mr. Bevin 
would not accept the position that he 
holds unless he was given full power 
by the Prime Minister and the Cabinet 
to have full charge of his job, with- 
out being set aside by other individuals. 
In other words, there is no conflict 
in the Cabinet Departments over au- 
thority, and there is no such thing as 
one Department overlapping the other. 
To my mind this has been somewhat 
the cause of the great success of the 
struggle of England. 

Taxation is beyond understanding to 
the average American. As I said he- 
fore, everyone is taxed and taxed 
heavily. At a dinner tendered to me 
by Lord Beaverbrook, at which were 
present over twenty of the leading busi- 
ness men and manufacturers of Eng- 
land with offices in London and out- 
side, I was astounded at the informa- 
tion I received as to their taxation. 
For instance, I was advised of a state- 
ment made by Sir Kingsley Wood, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that only 
eighty people in Britain now receive 
over $25,000 a year, while in 1938, 
three years ago, there were 7,000 re- 
ceiving over $25,000 a year. The 
earnings of corporations and wealthy 
individuals have been almost so thor- 
oughly taken away by taxation that it 
amounts to almost complete confisca- 
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tion of salaries and profits. Still those 
big men do not complain; they know 
what would happen if England is 
crushed. 

There is so very little opportunity 
for the workers to spend their money 
that amusements, such as _ picture 
shows, are overcrowded. There is a 
small sprinkling of people who say, 
“Well, we are saving something for 
the government, but after all, how do 
we know whether this money will be 
quite so valuable two or three years 
from now?” Then again, the hunger 
for something to change their thoughts 
from their continuous daily work, en- 
courages the patronage of places of 
amusement; but complete sobriety and 
temperance prevails. There is no in- 
dulgence of any kind in any amusement 
that would render the individual con- 
spicuous. 

It is needless for me to say that the 
British people are so exceptionally 
grateful to America and are so thor- 
oughly prayerful for our continued and 
increased assistance that it would be 
impossible to understand unless you 
heard them express themselves. From 
every point I endeavored to get the 
feeling of the common people—in the 
corner taphouses, in the restaurants, on 
the busses and street cars and in the 
shops and factories. The prayer of 
even those who are partially numbed 
from war, as well as those in high posi- 
tions in government and industry, is 
that the United States will continue to 
be helpful. 

The press of England is playing the 
game one hundred per cent with the 
government. Newspapers of course 
have been cut down to almost nothing. 
But no newspaper dares to use the war 
for political or vengeful purposes. They 
realize that the people would protest, 
if they had any desire, which they have 
not, to be unjustly critical. I wonder 
why we could not improve this situa- 
tion in our own country. If a small 
strike takes place in England, it isn’t 
headlined, stating that the workers are 
untrue to the government and that the 
leaders have broken their pledges. It 
is isolated in a corner of the paper; 
and this has a great tendency to pre- 
vent stoppages of work. 

The largest membership ever en- 
joyed by the Trades Union Congress 
of England—over five million—now 
obtains. There is some _ hesitation 
about taking the innumerable workers 
who have been taken from other em- 
ployments, into the organizations which 


now have jurisdiction. They are 
thinking of the return of the men in 
the service. The workers themselves 
seek admission to the unions immedi- 
ately when they are qualified for mem- 
bership. There are few jurisdictional 
disputes. If not adjusted amongst 
themselves, they usually are submitted 
to a referee whose decision is final and 
binding. 

Of course, they have no conflicting 
organizations such as we have in our 
country, and over there they magnify 
unnecessarily the division in labor in 
this country, which I endeavored to 
clear up as best I could. They appre- 
ciated the information I gave that both 
great organizations of labor here were 
supporting our government one hun- 
dred per cent in this great struggle. 

The Prime Minister was very gen- 
erous in answering questions and in 
giving me information, which I cannot 
disclose except to the President lest it 
be used by our enemies ; and all through 
a luncheon lasting two hours he en- 
lightened me on many points that very 
few in our country, with the exception 
of governmental officials, fully under- 
stand. He explained to me many mat- 
ters pertaining to Russia. (He had 
just returned from Russia.) I was 
somewhat encouraged as to the future. 

The general consensus of opinion in 
England is that Russia will hold out 
although she may be driven back, but 
that she will never surrender, no mat- 
ter how difficult it may be for the Rus- 
sian people—and they are being sub- 
jected to awful sufferings—but they 
are gallantly fighting day after day, and 
although losing many important points, 
they are preparing for their withdrawal. 

Mr. Churchill has the confidence and 
esteem of almost all the people. Labor 
unanimously pledged its support and 
approval of him. 

I found no man or woman in Eng- 
land who believes they are going to 
lose the war. I also found no man or 
woman in England who believes this 
war will be ended in a year or two. 
They are girding themselves for a long 
struggle, and they expect that next 
winter when the drive by the Nazis 
into Russia may cease temporarily, 
London and other commercial cities 
will again be bombed; but their pro- 
tective resources have been so thor- 
oughly improved and revolutionized 
that they are confident that the destruc- 
tion of life and property will be much 
less than before. 

American troops deserve a word of 
commendation. I met many of the men 
and many of the officers, but especially 
I talked to the people of England and 
to some people from the North of Ire- 
land who were in some of my meet- 
ings; and all of them joined unani- 
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mously in praising the conduct, be- 
havior, manliness and decency of our 
American troops. 

So if any of you have a brother or 
a son across the seas, be assured that 
the people of England are grateful for 
the sacrifices you are making and are 
happy and proud of the conduct of the 
American forces. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize or 
implore our working people as to the 
necessity of making greater sacrifices, 
if called upon, in the interests of this 
great world struggle. My appeal is 
also directed to the men of business. I 
desire to say to them that they must 
do like the business men of England— 
be governed by decisions and do noth- 
ing to irritate the workers to the end 
that they may cause dissatisfaction 
amongst the toilers ; and that eventually 
all questions at issue between capital 
and labor should be subjected to deci- 
sion by governmental tribunals; and 
that the leaders of our country should 
be supported, not because they are 
Democrats or Republicans but because 
they are in charge of the running of 
this great struggle for the salvation of 
civilization ; and that first, last and al- 
ways, not only are those other coun- 
tries that are now destroyed and rav- 
aged praying night and day that they 
might be successful, but that the forty- 
four million people in England, mostly 
the toilers, are looking with eager eyes 
and nervous hearts to the actions of the 
American workers and employers. 

The business men and governmental 
authorities of England know that un- 
less we keep on rendering greater and 
greater assistance and making greater 
and greater sacrifices, the struggle will 
be prolonged indefinitely. And there 
is a possibility of defeat. The Labor 
Party of England, which is the opposi- 
tion party to the government, is devot- 
ing its entire energies towards helping 
the government in this struggle. Poli- 
tics as we know it in this country is 
almost eliminated over there. They 
feel that there is a greater prize at 
stake—the price of liberty. They are 
to be commended, and they wonder and 
you cannot blame them—and I am now 
talking’ about all classes in England 
after meeting the highest men amongst 
employers and governmental authori- 
ties as well as the leaders and the rank 
and file of labor over a period of four 
weeks—I repeat, they wonder and are 
mystified by our political and labor 
misunderstandings. 

The last appeal to me from the great 
Congress of Labor was the hope and 
the prayer that peace in labor would 
prevail in the near future in our coun- 
try and that pending a permanent 
peace, every working man and woman 
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in America would continue to give their 
unselfish support to the struggle for 
liberty in which the people of England 
and the United States are now engaged, 
and that I endeavor to explain to the 
American workers that if England 
falls, the United States cannot stand 
alone. They fully understand the 
treachery and danger of Japan, but 
they also clearly understand that the 
monster Hitler and the German ma- 
chine are responsible for every act of 
Japan ; and the English people are de- 
termined when they destroy Hitlerism 
they will throw their full resources 
against Japan. 

From the masses of the people of 
England, from employers, from politi- 
cal leaders, from the organized labor 
leaders, and from those that are unor- 
ganized—on their request I bring this 
appeal to you; that you forget griev- 
ances and misunderstandings amongst 
the workers in order that we may more 
thoroughly unite in this great world 
struggle to save them and bring liberty 


back to the other nations that have been 
destroyed. And to the employers of 
the nation, speaking again for the peo- 
ple of Britain, I appeal that you forget 
luxuries, profits and the building up of 
future businesses for the moment, so 
that, all joining hands, backing our gov- 
ernment in this great struggle, we may 
be successful in once again seeing the 
light of victory, thereby reestablishing 
the conditions of freedom and oppor- 
tunity and justice which have prevailed 
before that human liberty and freedom 
were threatened and endangered by the 
inhuman monsters represented by the 
militaristic forces of Germany and 
Japan. 

And as a last personal opinion, based 
on expressions from men in high and 
low places in England, I say to you that 
unless you do this, you and I and all 
of us are in danger of losing that which 
we now cherish more than life—not 
wealth, but liberty and freedom. 

This is the message I bring you from 
Britain. 


This War Is No Tea Party 
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as that which prevails in the combat 
zones. We must reconcile ourselves to 
the necessity for changes in our way of 
working and living far beyond any- 
thing we have known up to now. 

We are going to have to see to it that 
every key post in the industrial front is 
manned. We must be just as careful 
about that as we are to see that no holes 
open up in vital sections of the battle- 
front. 

Our war production operates like a 
chain and a missing link puts the whole 
program out of gear. That is why it 
has been necessary for the government 
to limit the freedom of the non-ferrous 
metal miners and the Northwest lumber 
workers to leave their jobs and go into 
other war industries. These men have 
irreplaceable skills and there is no 
other place in the war effort in which 
they can do so much good. It is the 
test of patriotism in the case of these 
workers and others who may be sim- 
ilarly affected in the future to accept 
this new situation in good spirit and to 
realize that they are being asked to 
stay at their battle stations in exactly 
the same way as if they were facing the 
enemy at the battlefront. 

The leaders of your unions were 
quick to recognize the necessity for 
uninterupted production. Shortly 
after Pearl Harbor they joined with the 
officers of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations in pledging that there 


would be no strikes or slowdowns for 
any reason for the duration of the war. 
The great majority of the members of 
the American Federation of Labor have 
steadfastly adhered to that pledge. They 
have kept faith with the men risking 
their lives to keep democracy and free 
unionism alive. 

Unfortunately the observance of the 
pledge has been less than 100 per cent. 
In the most serious war in our history 
it is not too much to insist on a perfect 
record of performance. No grievance 
can be sufficiently great to justify a 
moment’s loss of production when the 
cost of delay is measured in human 
lives. 

This is no ordinary war where the 
price of defeat may be only the payment 
of indemnity and the surrender of a 
little outlying territory. If the United 
Nations go down in this war, every- 
thing we cherish goes down with them. 

It is up to us at home to show that 
we can match the determination of our 
gallant land, sea and air fighters. The 
war must become all-out for every one 
of us. We cannot coast to victory. We 
cannot cling to all our accustomed priv- 
ileges and comforts. We must be pre- 
pared to give up things we will not 
find it easy to do without. In this war 
it is all or nothing—victory or death. 
Every one of us—labor, management, 
farmer, professional man—will have to 
adjust himself to that grim thought. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor. Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 
principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
concerned about in these days when our precious American way of life is in peril. 


Very Rev. Robert I. Gannon, presi- 
dent, Fordham University—Only a 
year ago there were 
many loyal Ameri- 
cans—and I was 
one of them—who 
felt that this was 
not our war. We 
used to say that if 
the Soviets were 
wiped off the map 
it would be good 
riddance, and that 
the feeble, guilty old British Empire 
was not worth one American life. 
Yet, humiliating as it is, I am ready 
to confess that we were wrong and 
President Roosevelt was right. If the 
President had listened to me, China, 
Russia and Great Britain would now 
be prostrate and we should be facing 
our zero hour alone. Instead, thanks 
to Mr. Roosevelt, our allies are far 
from prostrate and their immense cour- 
age, backed up by the power of the 
United States, will make this a long 
war but one with good news at the end. 
The United States must never again 
disarm nor be misled by isolationists. 


Oliver Lyttelton, British Minister of 
Production—A mounting flood of ar- 
mament production 
in the United 
States, together 
with the production 
of Great Britain and 
the other United 
Nations, is a stark 
fact which cannot 
be explained away 
by the lies which 
have been the diet 
of the German, Italian and Japanese 
people. The production programs of 
the United States and Great Britain 
are being integrated into one single 
engine of destruction. We in Britain 
must achieve vast production of arma- 
ments in a far different way than you 
are doing it here. The great arsenals I 
visited in your country are masterly 
examples of American mass produc- 
tion. That certainly is the most effi- 
cient way to produce armaments, But 
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the same policy which is successful in 
the United States could not be applied 
to Britain. We must disperse our pro- 
duction in thousands of small shops so 
that we cannot be knocked out by 
bombing raids. In a different way 
from yours, that also is a triumph of 
mass production. 
to the hilt. There is no business as 
usual in Britain. There is no profit as 
usual. We have thrown everything we 
have into this fight. We are pouring 
60 per cent of our national income 
into the war. We will never quit. 


M. H. Hedges, research chief, Brother- 
hood of Electrical W orkers—The labor 

leader of tomorrow 

will be young, pro- 

gressive and intel- 

lectual. He will en- 

joy the full confi- 

dence of the work- 

ers based upon his 

competency and un- 

derstanding of so- 

cial psychology, 

upon his innate and 
native conviction, and upon lucid ex- 
planations of difficult and complex in- 
dustrial and economic questions. He 
will be a humanizer of knowledge. He 
will appear at conferences with em- 
ployers flanked by an engineer, a con- 
sulting economist, a statistician, legal 
counsel and perhaps a social psychol- 
ogist. He will understand the science 
of production, distribution and con- 
sumption, with allied legal and social 
questions. Until now the typical labor 
leader has been a warrior. He was no 
doubt largely what “captains” of in- 
dustry made him, coupled with natural 
aptitudes for the hard rough-and-tum- 
ble of the “class struggle,” and ele- 
vated by natural selection to the head 
of alabor army. Top sergeants in the 
industrial army, labor leaders grew to 
resemble the “captains” who opposed 
them and took on attitudes which 
made them seem at times anti-social. 
Now then, if “captains” of industry 
are supplanted by more scientific lead- 
ers—the new managerial or administra- 
tive type of young men now appearing 
— it is likely that labor will respond by 
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sending to conferences a different kind 
of labor leader, cut more nearly on the 
mold of the engineer than of the war- 
rior. For those persons interested in 
lessening the strains of economic war- 
fare, this is, of course, a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished for. 


Katharine F. Lenroot, chief, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor —In many 
defense areas em- 
ployment of moth- 
ers of young chil- 
dren is already a 
very serious prob- 
lem. Immediate ac- 
tion is necessary. 
Parents must be 
helped to make 
arrangements for 
proper care and supervision of their 
children if the mother is to be em- 
ployed. The Children’s Bureau is em- 
phasizing the need for counsel service 
to mothers who are employed or who 
intend to go to work, so they may 
receive advice and assistance in plan- 
ning for the care of their children. 
Standards of care which have been 
defined by state welfare departments 
and by state and local health officials 
must be enforced for the protection of 
the health and welfare of the children. 
After all, the fight for democracy is 
being waged so our country may be 
safe for our children. Welfare of chil- 
dren should be our first concern dur- 
ing the troubled times which we now 
face with courage and determination. 


Joseph C. Grew, former Ambassador 
to Japan—I know at least one of our 
enemies intimately 
and I know beyond 
peradventure that 
the dearest wish 
and intention of 
that enemy is so to 
extend their victo- 
ries and conquests 
and power that ulti- 
mately they will be 
in a position to sub- 
ject us also to the status of the people 
of the lands which they have already 
conquered. That is their dearest wish 
—to control not only their Oriental 
neighbors but Occidental peoples, es- 
pecially those of America. “It cant 
happen here.” But, alas, it can. Pearl 
Harbor couldn’t happen. But it did. 
And all the rest of it will happen if 
some of our countrymen continue to 
grope—to grope blindfolded for the 
facts which are clear before them if 
they will only remove the bandage from 
their eves. Let us make no mistake. 
This is the real thing—played for keeps. 
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Norway's Workers Will Never Yield 


(Continued from Page 13) 


wegian life has come abundant evi- 
dence that all others are working for 
the same goal. One by one they have 
taken their courageous and unyielding 


stand against the Nazis, cost what it 


may. 

May 1, 1942, was the date which the 
Nazis had set for forcing all Norwegian 
workmen into a vast new organization, 
a sort of “Labor Front” based on the 
“fuehrer principle” and intended to 
speed the nazification of Norway and 
its people. But as the date approached 
the Nazis saw they didn’t stand a ghost 
of a chance of making the plan succeed. 
May 1 came and went, and nothing 
happened. Norwegian labor could feel 
new strength coursing through its 
veins. 

All the while Germans had experi- 
enced difficulty in “persuading” Nor- 
wegian workmen to take jobs on their 
military construction projects. The 


Germans had also found out that those 
workers they had been able to obtain 
“couldn’t be trusted” on their more im- 
portant fortifications, and air and naval 
bases. They suspected them—and per- 
haps not without cause—of getting in- 
formation through to the British of 


what was going on. And the Nor- 
wegian laborers persisted in their slow- 
down and sabotage tactics. That’s why 
the Germans had to import thousands 
of workers to Norway. 

But the threat of a second front open- 
ing in Norway put the Germans in a 
difficult spot. Their fortifications and 
other projects in Norway would have 
to be rushed to completion, and to ac- 
complish this Norwegian labor would 
have to be used extensively. 

And the only way to get Norwegians 
to work for the Germans in any con- 
siderable number was to draft them. 
Such a plan was put into effect this 
past summer. 

At first employers were requested to 
supply the German authorities with 
lists of those workers whom thev re- 
garded as “most dispensable.” These 
lists were to include one-third of the 
total number of each firm’s employes. 
Sut the employers turned thumbs down 
on any such cooperation. Those who 
sent in lists at all sent the names of 
all their employes, leaving it to the 
authorities to make the selections. It 
was another example of how Nor- 
wegian labor and management are to- 
day standing shoulder-to-shoulder in 
the face of the Nazi menace. 

Eventually the rules governing the 
drafting of labor were altered, and 
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each province given until a certain date 
to report its “minimum quota” for the 
draft. At the end of that period the 
conscription was to begin. But once 
more the Nazis apparently ran into 
difficulties. The day for the beginning 
of the draft came and went, and noth- 
ing happened. Three or four weeks 
passed, and still no action. 

Toward the end of July, however, 
came word that the draft was under 
way. The initial contingent of 20,000 
workers was to be completed before 
the end of the month, and 45,000 more 
were to be called during the weeks im- 
mediately following. The revised rules 
exempted women from the draft itself, 
but designated them to take over the 
jobs of men who were called. 

It is known the Germans have been 
in disagreement among themselves as 
to where this labor is to be used. Some 
officials want the workers sent to Fin- 
land or Germany for vital projects or 
industries, but the German Wehrmacht 
maintains the men are needed in Nor- 
way. So far it seems the latter has had 
its way in the matter. 

But the Norwegian workers also still 
have a word to say. Quite recently in- 
formation came from Norway, via Lon- 
don, that the conscription laborers are 
being urged to resist to the last ditch. 
Free Trade Unions, the most widely 
circulated of the many underground 
newspapers now appearing in Norway, 
has published an appeal to laborers that 
they “show the Germans that Nor- 
wegian men and women do not allow 
themselves to be mobilized for the Ger- 
mans’ brutal war machine.” 

What the result of this appeal will 
be only time will tell. Appearing as 
it did in an underground labor journal, 
it expresses the true spirit of Nor- 
wegian labor today—after more than 
two years of German domination. 

During September of this year the 
fight between organized labor and the 
Quisling government was rapidly ap- 
proaching a climax. At the beginning 
of the month Quisling proclaimed a 
new law giving the state unrestricted 
right to interfere with and to regulate 
all organizations and associations not 
considered as purely personal units of 
professional nature. It was obvious 
that the law was mainly directed 
against trade unions. The Norwegian 
patriots also quickly obtained informa- 
tion clearly indicating that the promul- 
gation of this law more specifically 
constituted an important step prelim- 
inary to the creation of a “Riksting,” 


a sort of new Nazi Parliament, which 
apparently was scheduled to be set up 
on or about September 25. 

The immediate and vigorous action 
on the part of Norwegian labor has 
already frustrated this Quisling plan 
and thus the immediate danger of 
Quisling acquiring a sort of legality 
for his so-called government. The 
Nazi Parliament planned by Quisling 
would probably have concluded peace 
with Germany and thereafter almost 
certainly have mobilized Norwegian 
youth to fight against Norway’s allies. 

Labor Union leaders and also mem- 
bers of the Norwegian Federation of 
Norwegian Industries asked their mem- 
bers to resign en masse. Tens of thou- 
sands of resignations began pouring 
into the offices of the National Labor 
Federation and the Federation of Nor- 
wegian Industries. Up till the 20th 
of September more than 200,000 out 
of the 350,000 men and women organ- 
ized in the Norwegian trade unions 
had turned in their resignations. 

Many of the resignations had the 
following tenor : 

“During the last year the food situ- 
ation has deteriorated catastrophically 
for all Norwegian organized workers, 
and at the same time the increase in 
prices has added new and heavy bur- 
dens. In spite of this the present ad- 
ministrators of the union and the Fed- 
eration of Labor have shown no abil- 
ity or will to improve conditions. 

“As I am now aware that the present 
administrators of the trade unions in- 
tend to send representatives to the 
planned Nazi Riksting and thus to 
abuse my membership to further a 
policy which goes contrary to my 
deepest convictions, I hereby wish to 
state that my membership in the union 
ceases from this date.” 

The new Nazi Parliament obviously 
was intended to be a corporative assem- 
bly based on the various workers’ and 
employers’ organizations. The quick 
and determined patriotic action taken 
had made it impossible for the Quisling 
government to proceed with its plans, 
and the German masters of Quisling 
seem to have ordered postponement of 
the plan. 

For the second time this year Quis- 
ling has been blocked in a major enter- 
prise to consolidate his position in 
German-occupied Norway. 

After the heroic campaign of the 
Norwegian teachers and clergy, Nor- 
wegian organized labor has now dealt 
the Quisling puppet government a new 
and heavy blow. The newest action 
of Norwegian trade unionists has prop- 
erly been characterized as an over- 
whelming national ballot against Quis- 
ling. Its importance at the present 
juncture can hardly be overestimated. 
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Labor and the War 


(Continued from Page 23) 


pealed a decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals holding that a rate clerk, 
whose work called for wide fluctua- 
tions in the hours put in each work 
week, but who received a fixed weekly 
salary, irrespective of the number of 
hours worked each week, was entitled 
to double the overtime he had earned, 
computed on the basis of time and a 
half his regular hourly rate of pay 
each week, which necessarily varied 
from week to week. 

The court in the opinion written by 
Justice Reed disposed of the conten- 
tion of the transportation company 
that they were within the law as long 
as the total weekly wage received by 
the rate clerk equaled or exceeded the 
amount called for by the minimum 
hourly rate and time and a half that 
minimum rate for overtime. 

“We conclude,” the court stated, 
“that the act was designed to require 
payment for overtime at time and a 
half the regular rate of pay where that 
pay is above the minimum, as well as 
where the regular pay is at the min- 
imum.” 

“We agree,” wrote Justice Reed, 
“that the purpose of the act was not 
limited to a scheme to raise substand- 
ard wages first by a minimum wage 
and then by increased pay for over- 
time work. Of course, this was one 
effect of the time and a half provision, 
but another and an intended effect was 
to require extra pay for overtime work 
by those covered by the act, even 
though their hourly wages exceeded the 
statutory minimum. The provision of 
section 7(a) requiring this extra pay 
for overtime is clear and unambiguous. 
It calls for 150 per cent of the regu- 
lar, not the minimum wage.” 

Such language by the Supreme 
Court should set at rest any lingering 
doubts or uncertainties that may re- 
main in the minds of anyone as to 
what the real intent of Congress was 
in writing the overtime provisions into 
the Wage and Hour Law. 

It probably will be argued by some 
that the ruling of the Supreme Court 
on the same day in the case of the 
A. H. Belo Corporation, publishers of 
the Dallas Morning News, that the 
“regular rate” on which overtime must 
be paid could be fixed by a contract 
hetween the A/orning News and its 
employes, would have the effect of 
negating to a large degree the ruling 
in the transportation company case. 
The Wage and Hour Division feels, 
however, that inasmuch as the court in 
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the Belo case was passing only on the 
particular state of facts before it in 
that case, a considerable amount of 
litigation will be necessary before the 
contours of the Belo decision are fixed, 
since the court stated that it could not 
“provide a rigid definition of regular 
rate when Congress has failed to pro- 
vide one.” 

In the transportation company deci- 
sion the court pointed out that there 
was no contractual limit upon the hours 
which the transportation company 
could have required its rate clerk to 
work for the agreed wages, had the 
company seen fit to do so, and there 
was no provision for additional pay in 
the event the hours worked required 
minimum compensation greater than 
the fixed wage. 

“Implication cannot mend a contract 
so deficient in complying with the 
law,” stated the court. “This contract 
differs from the one in Walling versus 
3elo, decided today, where the contract 
specified an hourly rate and not less 
than time and a half for overtime, with 
a guaranty of a fixed weekly sum, and 
required the employer to pay more 
than the weekly guaranty where the 
hours worked at the contract rate ex- 
ceeded that sum.” 

In view of the limited facts on 
which the Belo decision was based, and 
the language employed by the court in 
the transportation company case, peti- 
tion for a rehearing of the Belo case 
has been filed. 

It cannot be denied that the rulings 
handed down by the Supreme Court 
have served to weld more firmly than 
ever into the permanent industrial 
structure of this country the standards 
set up by the Wage and Hour Law. 
The advantage gained by industry 
through the increased stability, con- 
tinuity and smoothness of operations 
under standards set up by the Wage 
and Hour Law and by the Walsh- 
Healey Act should be self-evident to 
anyone at all cognizant of the tremen- 
dous demands now being made upon 
industry and our working population 
by our war production program. 

Those to whom these advantages are 
not entirely self-evident have only to 
compare the present order and system 
of recognized and accepted standards, 
under which we operate today, with 
the confusion and conflict that har- 
assed government agencies and govern- 
ment contractors engaged in producing 
war material in World War I. 

Then, as now, the United States 


government, in its capacity as pur- 
chaser or manufacturer of war mate- 
rials, became the largest employer of 
labor in the country. The government 
did not act as a unit, however, each 
government agency developing its own 
labor policies without any necessary 
reference to the needs or practices oi 
other agencies. 

Policies were conflicting, govern- 
ment agencies and contractors at- 
tempted to secure labor through offers 
of higher wages and better hours and 
working conditions, and the resultant 
lack of uniformity in labor conditions 
within industry was a source of re- 
current friction between workers and 
employers, and of a very high rate of 
labor turnover that seriously threat- 
ened industrial production. 

The War Labor Policies Board was 
established on May 13, 1918, to cope 
with these difficulties, and in a series 
of weekly meetings that summer and 
fall worked out some major policies 
designed directly to increase the effi- 
cient utilization of the nation’s man- 
power, maintain uniform labor stand- 
ards and reduce labor turnover by a 
program of wage standardization and 
basic hours of work. But before most 
of these policies could be put into effect 
the armistice came. 

It is important to keep in mind today 
that several of the policies which the 
War Labor Policies Board of 1918 had 
agreed upon, but which were not ac- 
tually put into operation, have been 
studied, improved upon and put into 
actual operation under the Wage-Hour, 
Walsh-Healey and other statutes and 
executive orders of today. 

I believe we are extremely fortunate 
that we have standards in 1942 which 
have been tried, tested and are in op- 
eration, rather than to have to go 
through the struggle that the War La- 
bor Policies Board of 1918 experi- 
enced. There is grave doubt, in view 
of the changed character of warfare, 
with its emphasis upon machines and 
speed, that we would have the time to 
study and formulate such standards 
if we did not already possess them in 
good and tested working order. 

After all there is a war to be won in 
which everyone of us has a life and 
death stake. I know the loyalty of 
American labor and I know it feels 
that its stake, if possible, is even 
greater than anybody else’s. All of us, 
labor, management and government, 
must put our shoulders to the wheel to 
the end of total victory. 

I know that the American people, 
and the forces of labor which make up 
the largest part of the American peo- 
ple, will answer that challenge through 
whatever sacrifice is necessary in a way 
that Hitler and Hirohito will not like. 
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